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I—JOHN ROBINSON, THE FATHER OF 
THE INDEPENDENTS, NOT A PURITAN 
—ROGER WILLIAMS, NOT THE AU- 
THOR OF THE FIRST RECORDED 
AGREEMENT IN RHODE ISLAND, SE- 
CURING LIBERTY OF CONSCIENCE— 
WILLIAM PENN’S FATHER, NOT A BAP- 
TIST. 

By Martin B. Scort, Esq. 


On the fourth of July last, the Rev. G. W. | 


Clark, Pastor of the Baptist-church in Ballston 
Spa, New York, delivered a Discourse, publish- 
ed in The Ballston Democrat, as a contribution 
to history, the burden of which was, that we 
are indebted to the Baptists for the incorporation, 
in our Government, of the principle of Liberty of 
Conscience—‘‘ who may justly be styled, The 
‘* Conservators of Religious Liberty.” 

In illustrating his subject, he affirmed the op- 
posite of the heading of this article. I propose 
to take issue with the Reverend gentleman and 
maintain, from documentary and the highest his- 
torical authority, the truth thereof—his assertion 
and authorities, to the contrary, notwithstanding 
—passing over, for the present, the assumption 
that it was Baptist influence that secured the Lib- 
erty of Conscience, in our Government. 


Was Jonn Rosrnson A Purity, as alleged by 
the Rev. Mr. Clark? I am awaré that historians, 
without regard to the true meaning of the term, 
have called Robinson and the Mayflower Pil- 
grims, Purrrans: with equal impropriety, Roger 
Williams and his sect were called, by many histo- 
rians, ANABAPTISTS ; which the Baptists consider 
a stigma on their good name, indignantly repell- 
ing ‘‘the charge, as the language of ignorance 
‘or malice.” * Purrran, as applied to Robin- 
son and the Puritan Fathers, is equally ‘‘ the lan- 
‘guage of ignorance or malice” with ANABAP- 





* Anabaptist, we reject as slanderous and no ways de- 
“scriptive of our sentiments and practice; and when our 
‘opponents accuse us of Anabaptism, we also understand 
“the charge as the language of ignorance or malice.”— 
Benedict's History of the Baptists, i., 92. 
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TIST, as applied to the Baptists. Neal, in his 
History of the Puritans, —i., 8342.—says: ‘ But 
“‘ the greatest number of those who left their na- 
‘*tive country, for religion, were Brownists, or 
‘‘RiagiD SEPARATISTS, of whom Mr. Johnson 

* Ainsworth, Smith, and Robinson were the lead- 
‘‘ers.” Again, Neal says: (i., 882.) ** Among 
‘*the Brownists, in Holland, we havé mentioned 
oan J. Robinson, the Father of the Independ- 

ants. 


, It should be borne in mind, that Brown- 
ists, Separatists, and Independants, are synon- 
|ymous terms. Robinson, however, considered 
| Brownist a term of reproach, from the apostacy 
of Brown, who returned to the Established 
Church. Robinson said to his people, on their 
departure for New England, ‘‘ Abandon, avoid 
‘“and shake off, the name of Brownist. It is a 
‘*nick-name and a brand for the making relig- 
‘‘jon and the professors of it odious to the 
| ‘Christian world.” He scorned the name of 
| Brownist as much as Benedict did the name of An- 
| abaptist. It does not appear, also, that the term. 
Puritan was, at that.time, applied to them, even 
by their most unrelenting enemies; therefore 
they had no occasion to repudiate it—the differ- 
ence between the Puritans and Separatists was 
so fundamental, and the enmity of the former so 
bitter against the latter, that we find, in the latter 
part of the sixteenth century, the Puritan Clergy 
visiting the Separatists in prison, under color of 
sympathy and friendship, and, after noting down 
their familiar discourse, appeared against them 
on trial.—Bancroft’s Survey. 

Robinson had been distinguished as a rigid and 
unyielding Separatist, —Baylies’ History of Plym- 
outh, i., 11, 12. John Robinson was a teacher 
in the Congregation of Separatists. at Scrooby, in 
1586, —Palfrey’s History of New England, i., 134. 
‘Mr. Robinson, when he first went into Holland, 
“was a most rigid Separatist : he published a 
‘* justification of separation from the Church of 
‘¢ England, in 1610.”—Allen’s Biographical Die- 
tionary, 707. ‘*He was called the Father of 
‘*Independency * * * and when persecution dis- 
‘*nersed the Separatists, he escaped with the 
‘¢ remnant of his Church, in 1608, to Amsterdam.” 
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—Maunder, 870. The Rev. Mr. Higginson, a 

rominent Puritan Divine, who came over to 
Massachusetts, in 1629, denounced the Pilgrim 
Fathers, as Separatists.—Mather's Magnalia, i., 
862. Bancroft, in his History of the United 
States, alludes to the Congregation of Robinson, 
when about to leave Holland, as Separatists ; and 
he afterwards invariably calls them ‘‘ Pilgrims,” 
to distinguish them from the Puritans. 

The first Puritan Church organized in New 
England, was at Cape Ann, under charge of 
Roger Conant, ‘‘ who had lately removed out of 
‘* New Plymouth, out of dislike of their princi- 
“¢ plesof rigid Separation” —See Palfrey and Ban- 
croft. Doctor Mosheim, calls the Independants 
and Puritans two distinct sects; and avers that 
John Robinson was the founder of the former sect. 
—Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History, v., 48, 405. 

It is therefore clear, from the many reliable au- 
thorities quoted, that John Robinson was not a 
Puritan, buta Separatist, or Independant; and that 
the difference between a Puritan and a Separatist 
was not merely in name—the former being within 
the Established Church and the latter outside of | 
it. The distinction was not narrow, but a broad | 


rimary principle of Christian faith and liberty, 
inyolving the whole subject of constrained and | 
free religion.—HistortcaL Macazing, Second | 


Series, i., 262. 

Mr. Clark also says, in his discourse, that 
‘¢ John Robinson opposed full religious free- 
‘¢dom, and advocated using the power of civil 
“Jaw to further the Kingdom of Christ ;” and | 





he quotes Professor Curtis's Progress of Baptist | 
Principles in support of his assertion. Robinson 
may have entertained such views, in common | 
with the Baptists and most Christians of the six- 
teenth century. 

In the reign of Elizabeth, the only difference 
that existed between the Baptists and other dissent- 
ers, was the right of Christian Baptism to infants, 
—Stowell’s History of the Puritans, 175:—they | 
also differed in the mode of Baptism, then as 
now. There is no evidence that Roger Williams | 
did not entertain, while in the bosom of the Es- | 
tablished Church, the same views with Robinson; 
and it is just as certain that Robinson. had no | 
such ideas, when the Pilgrim Fathers left Hol- | 
land, as it is that Roger Williams had discarded | 
them at Salem. It is well known that Robinson 
was a progressive Christian ; that he changed his | 
views, on some points, before his Church left for 
New England—in his address to them he said : 
‘¢ Tf God reveal anything to you, by any other in- 
*¢ strument of his, be as ready to receive it as 
‘* you were to receive any truth from my minis- 
try.” In his form of ecclesiastical Government 
for the new settlers of Plymouth, we find the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘ Ecclesiastical censures, where wholly 
‘* spiritual, are not to be accompanied with tem- 
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‘* poral penalties; and, finally, they renounced all 
‘*right of human invention or imposition in re- 
‘*ligious matters.” —Belknap’s Life of Robinson, 
Hume says: ‘*The Independents” [of whom 
John Robinson was the Father,] ‘‘ was the first 
** Christian Sect, that admitted of toleration * * 
“** * no interposition of the Magistrate in relig. 
‘ious concerns.” ‘ The Independants have the 
** honor to be the first and, long, the only Chris- 
‘*tian community who collectively adopted the 
‘* sacred principle of religious liberty.” —Sir James 


| Macintosh. ‘‘ The Independantsare to be held in 


‘lasting veneration, for the unshaken fortitude 
‘* with which, in all times, they maintained their 
‘* attachment tocivil and religious liberty,”—Lord 
Brougham. ‘The Pilgrim. Fathers were not 
‘* Puritans, but Separatists, who were the first 
‘*advocates of perfect Freedom of Conscience, at 
‘*the Reformation.”—Benjamin Scott, Chamber- 
lain of London. 

Thus much in vindication of John Robinson 
from the charge of advocating, in his latter days, 
the use of civil power to further the Kingdom of 
Christ ; and showing, conclusively, by high au- 
thority, that the Baptists were not the first ‘“advo- 
‘* cates of the rights of conscience,” nor the only 
‘* conservators of religious liberty,” at the period 
referred to. 


The first Rhode Island record, that has come 
down to us, is as follows: ‘* We whose names are 
‘¢ hereunder, desirous to inhabit in the town of 
‘* Providence, do promise to subject ourselves, in 
‘* active or passive obedience, to. all such Orders 
‘* or Agreements as shall be made for public good 


| **of the body, in an orderly way, by the major 
| **assent of the present inhabitants, masters of 
| ** families, incorporated together into a town-fel- 


‘‘lowship, and such others whom they shall ad- 


| **mit unto them. Only in civil things: 


Tomas ANGELL, 

THomas Harris, 

Francis WICKEs, 

BENEDICT ARNOLD, 

*¢ Joun WARNER, JOSHUA WINSOR, 

‘¢ @rorGE RICKARD, WILLIAM WICKENDEN, 
** EDWARD CoPE.” 


This is the document, referred to by Mr. Clark, 
for which he claims the authorship for Roger 
Williams, and quotes Knowles and Gammell as 
his authorities. Now, if it can be shown that his 
authorities are not reliable, his assumption falls 
to the yround. 

In 1834, Rev. James D. Knowles published a 
Memoir of Roger Williams. In collecting his 
materials, he applied to John Howland,* first 


‘*Ricwarp Scort, 

‘* WILLIAM REYNOLDS, 
*« JouNn FIevpD, 

*¢ CHap BROWN, 





*<* An intelligent antiquarian of Providence, whose opin- 
‘ions are authority on all points touching its omy histo- 
“ry,”—Knowles’s Memoirs of Roger Williams, 191. 
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President of the Rhede Island Historical Society; | ‘‘and over his own person and independant of 


who was familiar with all the publications, tra- 
ditions, and records accessible, throwing light 
on the subject. Howland wrote Knowles: ‘‘ All 
‘¢that we at present know of the history of Rog- 
‘er Williams would not fill half a dozen pages.” 
—Life of Howland, 237, 240. The materials for 
such a work were so scanty and meagre, that 
Doctor Belknap, many yearsbefore, had given up, 
as a hopeless task, his idea of writing the hiogra- 
phy of Williams. 

Knowles, in his Preface, says: ‘‘ I was obliged 
*‘to gather hints from disconnected documents, 
‘and to reconcile contradictory assertions; and, 
‘in fine, my labor often resembled that of the 
‘miner, who sifts large masses of sand to obtain 
“a few particles of gold * * * * It would be 
‘‘strange if, amid so much contradiction and con- 


“‘fusion, I have fallen into no errors * * * * [| 


‘Sam well aware that it is defective in several 
‘* points.” The claim that Roger Williams was 
author of the Agreement referred to, no doubt, 
he had in his mind’s eye. 

Knowles entered upon his work in a similar 
spirit with Abbott, in his Lifeof Napoleon I., and, 


notwithstanding his apparent candor and:hon- | 
esty, could not resist the temptation to appropri- 


ate to the credit of Williams, so rich a nugget 
as the aforesaid-document, even at the expense 
of robbing its real authors of the honor and rep- 
utation of their own liberal sentiments. He, how- 
ever, asserted too much for public belief and 
his own reputation, as an impartial historian, 
when he says, ‘‘ every inhabitant was required to 
‘sion the Covenant,” while the evidence of the 
document itself shows it was signed only by the 
thirteen ‘‘ second-comers,” as they are called by 
Staples, who went to Providence in 1637, or early 
in 1688. Arnold says, ‘‘ it is therefore presumed 
‘to be the agreement of the ‘second-comers.’” 
it is evident, from the tenor of the Agreement, 


that the thirteen signers considered themselves of | 


the ‘‘ body” ‘‘ of the present inhabitants, masters 
‘of families, incorporated together into a town- 
“ fellowship.” 


There is no evidence, whatever, of any civil | 


or religious organization, prior to the arrival of 
the thirteen ‘‘second-comers.” Knowles was 
probably correct, in saying: ‘* This simple in- 
**strument, which combines the principles of a 
‘*pure democracy and of unrestricted religious 
‘liberty, was the basis of the first Government in 
**Providence.” Staples and Arnolcl think there 
‘was a previous Agreement, between the first set- 
tlers ; but it is only an inference which they draw 
from the phraseology of the Agreement of the 
*gecond-comers.” Howland describes the jirst 
company of emigrants to Providence, as ‘‘ an as- 
‘*semblage of individuals, each possessing and 
‘exercising all the attributes of sovereignty in 





‘his contemporaries.” 

The case of ‘‘ Verin,” referred to by Winthrop, 
occurred after the arrival of the ‘‘ second-com- 
‘*ers,” as shown by Arnold's taking part in it, 
who was one of the thirteen signers. Backus, 
in his Church History, in referring to the signers 
of the Agreement, says: ‘‘ And the men who were 
‘* for such liberty soon formed the first Baptist- 
‘*church in America.” He further says, Mr. 
Williams was baptized in March, 1639, by one 
of his brethren; and that he then baptized about 
ten more. Chad Brown, ancestor of John Carter 
Brown, was the first Baptist Minister; William 
Wickenden was his assistant and the last who 
signed the Agreement. Richard Scott and Edward 
Cope, (according to a letter from Roger Williams 
to Governor Winthrop, in 1638) accompanied 
Williams in a journey to Connecticut ; and were 
turned back from fear of the Indians—all going 
to show that the Agreement was signed at one 
time, and previous to any Church or civil organ- 
ization. 

Knowles says, ‘‘ It was undoubtedly drawn up 
‘*by Roger Williams * * * The Government of 
‘*the town was thus placed in the inhabitants.” 

Admitting the Government was not in the 
hands of the body of the inhabitants, prior to the 
Agreement of the “ second-comers,” Knowles 
has given us a fac-simile of Roger Williams's 
hand-writing, which, had he compared them, 
ought to have convinced him that the Agreement 
was riot drawn up by Williams, as there is not 
the least resemblance between them. Staples re- 
fers to the hand-writing, but does not intimate 
that Williams was the author; and in conversa- 
tion, a few years before his death, rejected the as- 
sumption as without foundation. No other his- 
torian than Knowles and Gammell have the as- 
surance to claim the authorship for Roger Will- 
iams; and the latter is merely the copyist of the 
former, as he admits in his Preface. Gammell 
says: ‘‘ The narrative of Mr. Knowles has been 
‘* generally compared with the original authori- 
‘¢ties ;” yet it seems they failed to discover that 
the Agreement was not ‘‘ signed by all the inhabi- 
‘* tants,” as alleged by Knowles, but only by the 
thirteen second-comers. The signature of the 
first signer and the hand-writing in the body of 
the Agreement bear a strong resemblance. The 
record was probably made by unanimous consent 
of the thirteen—not at the dictation of Roger 
Williams, although in accordance with his views, 
but to register the terms upon which they joined 
the Colony. Many of them had suffered perse- 
cution in England, and had crossed the Atlantic, 
hoping to find religious liberty in the new world; 
but, in the language of Blackstone, the first white 
settler in Rhode Island, they had ‘‘ escaped the 
‘* tyranny of the Lord’s Bishops, to fall under the 
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‘* tyranny of the Lord’s Brethren of Massachu- 
‘¢ setts.” These men, smarting under persecution, 
were determined to define their position by this 
record. It is note-worthy that no other names 
were added to the document, either by the early 
or latter settlers. 

Some of those ‘‘second-comers,” were evi- 
dently persons of superior education and of 
large ‘estate.—Gammell, 73. Many of them 
were the peers of Roger Williams, and filled the 
highest places in the Colony, both civil and re- 
ligious. The oldest tax-bill bears date 1647, by 
which we find many of the thirteen signers paid 
the highest taxes. The first settlers that came with 
Roger Williams were poor, and paid nothing for 
their lands; while the ‘‘second-comers” paid 
Roger Williams a valuable consideration for their 
interest in his purchases.—Backus, 49. ‘‘ Sever- 
‘< al of the associates of Roger Williams, in the 
‘¢ establishment of the new Colony, were men of 
‘¢ eminent abilities, and probably understood the 


‘‘nature of civil and religious liberty better | 


‘¢than many Ministers of State, at that time in 
‘¢ Europe.” —Life of Howland, 258. 

That Roger Williams was an early and ardent 
advocate of civil and religious liberty, no one 
doubts ; but that he was.the author of the docu- 
ment referred to, as assumed oy Knowles and 
Gammell, there is no evidence to sustain it: 
on the contrary, there is strong proof against 
such un assumption. We cannot over-estimate the 
labor of Roger Williams, in the cause of civil and 
religious freedom ; but Knowles, in his excessive 
zeal, has marred his work, by claiming too much 
for him, to the prejudice of his compeers. 


With much self-confidence, Mr. Clark, in his 
Discourse, says: ‘* Another fact. The father of 
‘« William Penn was a Baptist; and it is quite 
‘‘ certain that the son derived from his father 
‘« those liberal sentiments which he imbodied in 
“ the Constitution of Pennsylvania.” 

Mr. Clark rests his assertion upon Curtiss’s Pro- 
gress of Baptist Principles, 43, and Fish’s Soul of 
Liberty, 145. Curtiss says; ‘* William Penn was, 
‘himself, by birth, a son of a Baptist ;” and 
Fish says ‘* Wiliam Penn’s father was a Baptist.” 
Neither of them give any reference or authority 
for their assertion ; and it is presumed they have 
pone, beyond some vague tradition. : 

The fact that Admiral Penn educated his son 
at Christ’s-college, Oxford, one of the most rigid 
institutions in ritualism within the Establishment, 
and that he beat and turned him out of doors, for 
his departure from the forms of the Church, as we 
are told by the Cyclopedia, evinces anything but 
<< ]iberal sentiments.” The intimate relations of 
friendship that existed between Admiral Penn 
and the two Monarchs, Charles I. and II., and the 
high offices he held in the gift of those Sover- 
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eigns, who were both persecutors of all Dissen ters, 
would incline us to the belief, that there is no solid 
ground to suppose Admiral Penn was a Baptist, 
Fortunately, we have still better evidence that 
the father of William Penn was not a Baptist, 
In the Life of Admiral Penn, by his great- 
grandson, Granville Penn—ii. 568, 564—is to be 
found, in a note, a statement respecting the Cler- 
gy, containing the following words: ‘+ The 
** Church of England, to which Sir William Penn 
‘‘always adhered.” This, from so near a rela- 
tive, is conclusive ; and it is confirmed, if it needs 
confirmation, by the fact that in his Will, which 
is copied on Page 565, Admiral Penn says: 
‘*My body I commit to the grave, to be buried 
‘tin the Parish Church of Redclyffe, within the 
‘* City of Bristol,” and directs ‘‘a handsome and 
‘* decent tomb to be ereeted in said Church.” Js 
there an instance on record, where a Baptist has 
directed, in his Wil/, that his sepulchre shall be 
within the walls of a Purish Church of the Es- 
tablishment? The idea is absurd! 

Moreover, the Act of Uniformity was passed 
in the first of Elizabeth and amended in the 
reign of Charles IL., imposing the obligation, on 
both Clergy and laity, of subscribing to the 
Articles of Faith of the Established Church, as 
an indispensable condition ef obtaining honora- 
ble and useful offices, in both Church and State. 
(Rees’s Cyclopedia, xxxix., Art. UNIFoRMITY. ) 
Those impediments that lay in the way of 
advancement and holding civil and military of- 
fices of trust and profit, as well as Church prefer- 


| ments, were not removed until 1827; previous to 


which, no Dissenter from the Established Church 
could hold any office or place of trust, however 
humble, either in the service of the State or of any 
Municipal Corporation.—HistoricaL MaGazinE, 
Second Series, i., 264. The epitaph on the 
tomb of Sir William Penn, in Redclyffe Church, 
says Sir William Penn was a Member of Parlia- 
ment; and it names eleven other high civil and 
military offices with which he had been honored 
by his Sovereigns, not one of which could he 
have held under the ‘‘ Act of Uniformity,” had 
he been a Baptist—not even the office, more 
humble, of a Constable. 


Having fully established, from unquestionable 
authority, the correctness of the heading of this 
article, it may not be out of place to say that the 
Rev. Mr. Clark, in his Discourse, no doubt belieo- 
ed his statements to be correct; that he’had no in- 
tention of misleading his audience or the public. 
He relied on the authorities he quoted : his mis- 
fortune was in following ‘‘ blind guides”—sec- 
tarian writers, of more zeal than discretion, who 
deluded him with the ignis-fatuus of incorrect 
history into the morass of fiction. Wehavemuch 
corrupt history, and no opportunity should be 
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lost in correcting it. A process of reconstruction 
of the world’s history is going forward; and those 
who contribute to it are public benefactors. Al- 
ready the researches going on, in the British State 
Paper Office, promise to revolutionize the history 
of England, if not of Europe; and much docu- 
mentary evidence is being unearthed, bearing up- 


on the early history of the men and times, con- | 


nected with the first settlement of America. 
CLEVELAND, O. M. B. 8. 


1.—THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE CATH- 
OLIC CHURCH ON THE ISLAND OF 
NEW YORK. 


[From The Catholic World, x, 413-420. 


The early history of the Catholic Church, on 
the island of New York, is indeed an attractive 
and interesting theme. It opens with the roman- 
tic story of the early Jesuit Missions; for, of the 
visits of the Catholic navigators, Verrazzani and 
Estevan Gomez, we have too little detail to 
know whether a Priest actually said Mass on our 
island. 

The first Priest who is known to have set his 
foot on the island of Manhattan, wag an illustri- 
ous Missionary, who, while on his way from 
Quebec to his Mission-ground, on the upper lakes, 
was, in 1643, taken by the Mohawks, tortured al- 
most beyond the power of human endurance, 
spared to become the slave of savages, bearing 
their burdens in their winter hunts, in their fish- 
ing trips to Saratoga Lake and the Hudson, on 
their trading visits to the Dutch Fort, Orange, 
where Albany now stands, bearing all, endur- 
ing all, with a soul ever wrapt in prayer and 
anion with God, till at last the Dutch overcame 
his reluctance and saved him from the hands of 
his savage captors, as they were about to put 
him to death. Covered with wounds and bruis- 
es, mutilated, extenuated, scarce human in dress 
or outward form, such was Isaac Jogues, the first 
Catholic Priest to enter our great City, then in its 


infancy, to meet with respect aad kindness, from | 


the Dutch ; with the reverence due to a martyr, 
from the two Catholics, sole children of the 
ancient faith, then in New Amsterdam. 

The stay of this illustrious Missionary was 
brief ; and his ministry was limited to the Confes- 
sional, his chapel and vestments having fallen 
into the hands of the Indians, and been greedily 
seized as trophies. 

Governor Kieft displayed great humanity in 
his care of the Missionary, and seized the first 
opportunity to enable him to return to Europe. 
Panting for martyrdom, Father Jogues remained 
in his native land only to obtain needed dispen- 
#ations and permission to return to his labors. 
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On reaching Canada, ne found peace almost 
made with the Mohawks, and, proceeding as En- 
voy to their territory, concluded a Treaty. He 
was invited to plant a Mission among them, as 
his associates had done among their kindred, the 
Hurons. But when he returned to do so, pre- 
judices had sprung up ; a hatred of Christianity, 
as something baneful, had seized them ; the Mis- 
sionary was arrested, treated asa prisoner, and, 
ina few days, put to death, on the banks of 
Caughnawaga-creek, on the eighteenth of Octo- 
ber, 1646. 

The next Priest known to have visited New 
York was the Italian Father, Bressani, who un- 
derwent.a similar course of suffering ; was cap- 
tured, tortured, enslaved,.and ransomed by the 
kindly Dutch; and by them sent to France. 
Although he subsequently published a short ac- 
count of the Huron Missions, he is entirely silent 
as to New Amsterdam ; and we know nothing in 
regard. to any exercise of the ministry, during his 
stay on our island. 

The first Priést who came here actually to ex- 
tend his ministry to any Catholics in the place, 
was the Jesuit Father, Simon Le Moyne, the dis- 
coverer of the salt-springs at Syracuse, and the 
successful founder of the Mohawk and Ononda- 
ga Missions. His visit was repeated ; and there 
would seem to be a probability that he may have 
actually offered the holy sacrifice. The real field 
of his labors and those of his associates. was, 
however, the Castles of the Five Nations of Iro- 
quois, in which, for many years, regular Catho- 
lic Chapels subsisted, winning many to the faith, 
and saving many, by baptism in infancy or in 
fatal illness. The converts at last began to emi- 
grate to Canada, where three villages of Catho- 
lic Iroquois still attest the power of the Gospel, 
as preached by the early Missionaries. Political 
jealousies, infused by the English, gradually in- 
tensified the innate dislike of the Pagans to 
Catholicity ; and prejudice, debauchery, and pen- 
al laws at last drove the Catholic Missionaries 
from a field in which they had labored with such 
courageous and unremitting zeal. 

For years, the only Catholic Missionary in their 
territory was Father Milet, held at Oneida as a 
prisoner. Flying visits, alone, after this, kept up 
the faith; and, in 1709, Father Peter Mareuil, on 


| the outbreak of war, retired to Albany; and the 


Mission in the Iroquois country virtually closed. 
The later and tardy Protestant efforts were in a 
measure built on these early Catholic labors; and, 
from Dellius to Zeisberger, they gladly availed 
themselves of the pupils of the Jesuits to form 
their own instructions. 

This Iroquois Church has its martyr Missionary 
Jogues; its martyred neophytes, who died at the 
hands of their countrymen, rather than renounce 
Jesus to bow the knee to Aireskoi; and its holy 
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i in Catharine Tehgahkwita, the Genevieve 
of New France. Then came the growth of mus- 
tard-seed in the Dutch Colony. We hear of the 
freedom of worship achieved and established by 
the founders of the Dutch Republic. It is in- 
deed a favorite theme. Catholic and Protestant 
alike battled with Spain ; and the blood of both 
won the liberty of the Seven United Provinces. 
Then, as now, Catholics formed nearly half the 
population of Holland. But, assoon as freedom 
was obtained, the Protestants turned on the Cath- 
olics who had fought by their sides; deprived 
them of civil rights; put their religion under a 
ban ; expelled them from their ancient Churches. 
In fact, they halted in their course of tyranny 
and oppression, only when fear dictated a little 
prudence. * 

The very Church given to the English Puritans, 
under Robinson, by the Dutch authorities, was 
the Church of, the Catholic Beguines, whose res- 
idences encircled the Chapel of which Dutch 
laws deprived them, in order to give it to for- 
eigners who reviled the creed that erected it and 
the worship of the Most High, so long offered 
within its walls. 

When New Netherland was colonized, this 
fierce intoJerance of the dominant party in Hol- 
land excluded Catholics from the new settlement, 

‘ as rigorously as Puritan fanaticism banished them 
from the shores of New England. The Catholic 
Hollander could not emigrate to the new land. 
No worship was permitted but that of the Prot- 
estant Church of Holland. It is well to talk of 
Dutch toleration, but 1t is the veriest myth ever 
concocted ; and in New Netherland, though men 
were received who had denied Christ and been 
pirates on Salee rovers, Catholicity was excluded. 

Gradually, a few Catholics did creep into the 
Colony. Father Jogues, on his visit, in 1648, 
found an Irishman and a Portuguese woman, 
forerunners of the four hundred thousand now 
on Manhattan Island. Le Moyne, as we have 
stated, subsequently visited the island; and a 
Dutch Domine avers that he did so in order to 

ive the consolations of religion to some Catho- 
ic sailors and residents; but the fanaticism of 

Holland was here ; and, as an illustration of the 
freedom of worship supposed to exist, we find 
that, in 1658, a Catholic, in Brooklyn, was punish- 
ed for objecting to support a Reformed Minister. 

By the reduction of New York, in 1664, to 
the English sway, restrictions were really if not 
explicitly removed. James, Duke of York, was 
a Catholic; and his Province of New York was, 
for a time, governed by Colonel Thomas Dongan, 
also a Catholic. His character and career are 
known to our readers. Under his administration, 
Catholic Priests, for the first time, took up their 
residence on the island. Unfortunately, we have 
little more than the names of three Clergymen 
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and some indication of the period of their stay ; 
though hostile notices tell us of one terrible crime 
they perpetrated—they actually did erect a 
‘* Jesuit colledge,” and taught boys Latin. The 
King’sFarm was assigned as the place for this in- 
stitution of learning; but, before Catholicity 
could take an enduring form, James II. was 
hurled from his throne, for trying to make the 
Anglican Bishops speak a little toleration. As 
has often happened, intolerance, with the banner- 
cry of ‘*‘ Liberty,” became the order of the day. 
New York soon enjoyed the benefit of a Govern- 
or of a true bigot stamp, grandson of one of the 
bloodiest butchers in the blood-stained annals of 
Ireland, Coote, Earl of Bellomont. He disgrac- 
ed the colonial legislation with penal laws 
against Catholics, and characteristically lied in 
the Preamble of his Act. But he was a stanch 
Protestant, and had some curious dealings with 
Captain Kidd. The result of this change in New 
York affairs was, that the King’s Farm slipped 
into the hands of the Episcopalians, and they 
built Trinity Church on it. There is some squab- 
bling now about this property: why not settle 
the matter amicably by devoting it to the object 
originally intended—‘‘ a Jesuit colledge ”? 

Under the harrying that began with Leisler’s 
usurpation of authority in the Province, on the 
fall of James, and his mad brain full of plots. 
and ‘‘ diabolical designs of the wicked and cruel 
‘* papists,” such Catholics as had settled in New 
York seem gradually to have removed elsewhere; 
or, if they remained, reared families who were: 
strangers to the faith. 

Thus far, Catholicity in New York had 
strange history. Isitadream? Fact first: En- 
lightened Dutch Protestants, champions of lib- 
erty of conscience, exclude Catholics, and, when 
they creep in, tax them to support a Church, a- 
gainst the dictates of their conscience. Fact sec- 
ond: Enlightened English Protestants, after a 
great and glorious Revolution, and of course full 
of toleration, passed penal laws subjecting Cath- 
olic Priests to imprisonment for life, with mur- 
derers and criminals. Fact third : Catholics, dur- 
ing the brief period of their influence, gave the 
Colony a Legislature, a Bill of Rights, freedom of 
worship to all Christians, and a College ; and first 
attempted to elevate and christianize the negro 
slave. Bishop Bayley thus narrates one.of these 
glorious works: ‘‘ The first Act of the first As- 
sembly of New York, convened by Colonel Don- 
‘‘ gan, was the ‘Charter of Liberty,’ passed Oc- 
‘*tober 30th, 1683, which, amony other things, 
‘* declares that ‘ no person or persons which pro- 
‘¢ ¢ fess faith in God by Jesus Christ shall, at any 
‘**time, be any ways molested, punished, dis- 
‘** quieted, or called in question, for any differ- 
‘ence of opinion on matter of religious con- 
‘¢*cernment, who do not actually disturb the 
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‘* « civil peace of the Province ; but that all and 
‘*** every such person or persons may, from time 
‘* ¢to time, and at all times, freely have and ful- 
‘**]y enjoy, his or their judgments or conscien- 
‘* *ces in matters of religion, throughout all the 
‘** Province—they behaving themselves peacea- 
‘**bly and quietly, and not using this liberty to | 
‘¢ * licentiousness, nor to the civil injury or out- | 
‘¢* ward disturbance of others.’ By another en- | 
‘* actment, all denominations then in fhe Province 
, ‘were secured in their liberty and discipline ; and 
‘*the like privilege was granted to others who 
‘might come into it.” e 

For fifty years, the history of Catholicity on 
New York island isa blank. A Priest was oc- 
casionally brought in, as a prisoner, on some 
Spanish ship taken by a privateer; that is all. 
Catholics are scarcely alluded to. But an awak- | 
ening came in 1741, in one of the wildest excite- | 
ments in our annals. Catholics had, indeed, 
nothing to do with it; and, for a long time, no | 
breath implicated the few Catholics with the sup- | 
posed dangers, till a silly letter of General Ogle- | 
thorpe put the idea into the heads of the New | 
York anthorities. Then the negro question and 
the Catholic question, which have so long alter- | 
nately afforded atopic for sensation and have 
at times been so oddly combined, met, for the first | 
time, in New York annals. 

Bishop Bayley thus describes the Negro-plot : 
‘*The year 1741 was made memorable by one of 
‘*those popular excitements which show that 
‘whole communities as well as individuals are 
“sometimes liable to lose their wits. Upona 
‘rumor of a plot made by the negroes, to burn 
“‘ the city and massacre the inhabitants, the whole | 
“body of the people were carried away by a 
“sudden excitement. The Lieutenant-governor 
‘* offered a reward of one hundred pounds and 
‘*full pardon to any free white person, who | 
“would make known the author or authors of | 
“‘ certain attempts to set fire to houses in various | 
‘* parts of the city. A servant-girl, named Mary 
‘* Burton, living with a man named Hughson, | 
‘‘who had been previously condemned for re- | 
‘ceiving stolen goods, came forward to claim 
‘* the reward, declaring that certain negroes who 
‘* frequented her master’s house (he kept a small | 
tavern) had made a plot; one of the accused, | 





| **of bad character. 


| ate Ury was undoubtedly a Priest. 





“named Cuffee, she declared, had said that ‘a | 


‘¢* oreat many peole had too much, and others | 


** * too little ; ’ and that such an unequal state of 
‘*things should not continue long.* The pre. 


* The city of New York, at this time, contained about | 
twelve thousand inhabitants, of which one sixth, in all | 
eee, were negro slaves. (Preface to Second edition 

ro Plot.) The foolish fears and prejudices of the in- 
habitants were not a little increased by a silly letter, writ- 
ten to them, at this time, by the good-intentioned, but vis- 
ionary, founder of the Colony of Georgia, in which he warn- 
ed them to be on their guard against Spanieh spies and 


| **mented by some and regretted by man 
| “ings against him generally condemn 
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‘*tended disclosures increased the excitement; 
‘*and the lawyers of the city, to the number of 
‘seven, with the Attorney-general, were called 
‘*together to take council in regard to the mat- 
‘*ter. They certainly manifested very little cool- 
‘* ness or judgment ; and may be said to have led 
‘*€on the unfair and unjust trials which followed. 
‘* The accused had no Counsel allowed them; the 
** Attorney-general and the whole Bar were on 
‘*the side of the Prosecution; the evidence was 
** loose and inconclusive, and came, without ex- 
‘* ception, from the mouths of interested persons, 
Yet, upon such evidence as 
‘*this, four white persons were hanged, eleven 
‘*negroes were burned at the stake, eighteen 
‘*hanged, and fifty were transported and sold, 
‘* principally in the West Indies.* Among those 
‘*hung, was the unfortunate Mr. John Ury. 
‘¢ Whether he was really a Catholic Priest or not, 
‘** he was certainly condemned and hung as such. 
‘*We have no other evidence upon the matter 
‘‘than Horsmanden’s account; and from this it 
‘*does not clearly appear whether he was really a 
‘¢ Priest or a nonjuring Clergyman of the Church 
‘‘of England.+ The most conclusive fact in fa- 
‘*vor of his being a Priest, is founded upon 
“the circumstance that, when arraigned as a 
‘¢ Priest, tried as a Priest, and condemned as a 
‘« Priest, he never formally denied it nor exhibi- 
‘*ted any evidence of his being ordained in the 
‘¢Church of England. 

‘The persons most to blame were the Judges 
‘and lawyers. The speech of the Attorney- 


incendiaries, especially Priests, whom he accused of hav- 
ing made a plot to burn the chief cities in the Northern 
Colonies, - 

* Several of the ne; 
mentions that they held crucifixes in their hands and kiss- 


‘oes were Catholics. Horemanden 
ed them, before they died. This act of faith and piety, on 
the part of these poor victims cf prejudice, of course only 
served to confirm the enlightened inhabitants of Manhat- 
tan, in the conviction that they had a very narrow esca 
from being delivered over, body and soul, tothe Pope. It 
is a curious circumstance, that a law made against Catholic 
Priests should have been enforced only once, and then m- 
sulted in the death of a Protestant Clergyman. 

t+ Campbell, in his Life and Times of Archbishop Car- 
roll, has given a clear and able analysis of the trial and of 
the evidence, upon which he concludes that the unfortun- 
Horsmanden alwa 
speaks of him as “ Ury, the Priest,” in his history of the 
plot. It is my opinion that he was a Nonjuror. 

¢t Smith, in his History of New York, vol. ii. p. 78, says 
“that Mr. Smith, his father, assisted, at the request of the 
*“ Governmenht, on the trial against Ury, who asserted his in- 
“ nocence to the last. And when the ferments of the hour 
‘had subsided, and an opinion prevailed that the conspir- 
** acy extended no further than tocreate alarms for com- 
‘¢mitting thefts with more ease, the fate of this man was la- 
y, and the proceed- 
ed as harsh, if not 
“cruel and unjust.’’ Ury was the son of a former Secreta- 
ry of the South Sea Company. He was executed on an 
island in the Collect, near where the Halls of Justice now 
stand. “Hughson was executed on the South-east point 
“of H. Rutger’s farm, on the East-river, not ten rods from 
‘the Sonth-east corner of Cherry and Catharine-streets.” 
—Notes on New York, in the Appendix to Watson’s Votes 
on Philadelphia. 
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** general, on the trial of Ury, the sentence given 
**by Horsmanden, upon certain of the negroes, 
** and that by the Chief-justice, on others, are so 
**harsh, cruel, and abusive, that we could hardly 
** believe it possible that they had uttered them, if 
‘they were not published with the authority of 
**Horsmanden himself. It is evident, however, 
*€ that their ‘ holy horror of Popery’ had as much 
**to do with the whole matter as their fear of 
** insurrection among the blacks.” 

Of course, after this attack of insanity, New 
York was scarcely a place for a Catholic to reside. 
There must have been a few; but, evidently, they 
avoided attracting attention. The next Catho- 
lic sensation was that of a poor creature whose 
life had been asad defiance of all religion and 
morality ; but who, at her death, sent some mon- 
ey to the Rev. Mr. Inglis, Rector of Trinity- 
church, with a request that she should be buried 
in the Church. She was indeed interred there, 
till a clamor rose, fierce and loud. She was not 
only a public sinner, but'a Catholic—the latter, 
too terrible a sin to forgive—so she was taken up; 
bit Mr. Inglis never recovered from the stigma. 

Not long before the Revolution, the few Cath- 
olics in New York were again the object of the 
zeal of the Jesuit fathers, with whom so much 
of our history is connected. The Mission of the 


sons of St. Ignatius, which, in Maryland, was 
cdeval with the settlement of that Colony, grad- 
ually extended to Pennsylvania and New Jersey, 


aided chiefly by the bequest of Sir John James. 
The Mission was one involving some danger, 
and hence required great caution ; but, finally, a 
Catholic Priest stood in New York, to begin to 
gather the faithful and administer the Sacra- 


ments of which they had been so long deprived. | 


The Priest who formed this first congregation, 
the nucleus of St. Peter’s, and thus of all the 
Catholic institutions on the island of Manhattan, 


was a German Jesuit, Father Ferdinand Stein- | 


meyr, known on the American Mission as Father 
Farmer. A man of extensive learning, not only 
in the theological studies of his Church, but in 
the Natural Sciences, the Royal Society of London 
had been glad to add his name to its list of 
members. Here, he would have been a fit associ- 
ate for Colden, Franklin, and Barton; but the 
gratification of this taste would have made him 
too conspicuous in a prejudiced and hostile com- 
munity ; and the man of science submitted to be 
passed by, without notice, anxious only to do his 
duty, asa Missionary, and gather the lost sheep 
of Israel. 
leaves us without any direct informetion as to his 
visits ; and we do not positively know when or 
where this man, whose learning would have a- 
dorned the Colony of New York, first offered the 
holy sacrifice, for the pioneer congregation of 
Catholics in. this City. Bishop Bayley has col- 


The reticence required, unfortunately | 
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lected the various early notes and hints on this 
interesting point ; but it is, after all, involved in 
great obscurity. Yet this founder of Catholici- 
ty, in New York City, lived so recently, that the 
writer, who can claim neither gray hairs nor ad- 
vanced years, remembers several who had receiv- 
ed the Sacraments of the Church at his hands, 

Father Farmer came undoubtedly with the 
address of some German Catholic; and his visit 
would thus be less likely to attract attention, as 
German clergymen, of various denominations, of- 
ten passed through the city. Mr. Idley, a Ger- 
man of*the early day, claimed that Mass was 
first said in his house, in Wall-street; and the 
claim may not be unfounded. 

Father Farmer continued these occasional vis- 
its until the breaking out of hostilities with 
England. The defeat of Washington, on Long 
Tsland, threw New York into the hands of the 
English ; and, for the next seven years, his pas- 
toral visits became impossible. 

So long as the colonial dependence prevailed, 
the British Government stimulated anti-Catholic 
fanaticism, because, while this spirit was fanned, 
the Colonies readily gave men and money to aid 
in the reduction of Canada. That French Col- 
ony, after many fruitless attempts, at last fedl, 
under the combined efforts of the mother coun- 
try and the Colonies; but Canada, once reduced, 
became the object of sounder and more dispas- 
sionate statesmanship. By the surrender, the 
Canadians were guaranteed certain rights, as the 
Irish were, by the Treaty of Limerick. Protes- 
tent Governments have never been over-scrupu- 
lous, on such points; and it was as easy to break 
faith with the Canadians as with the Irish ; but 
this time England was honest. The Catholic 
Church was left almost intact in Canada: nay, 
its Clergy continued, under British rule, to gather 
titles and receive certain-traditional honors. 

This was too much for the people of the older 
Colonies to brook. They had not lavished blood 
and treasure for this. The very bigotry nurtured 
by English rule now turned against it. And 
what wonder, then, that the first standard of 
revolt reared in New York expressed this long- 
cherished feeling, this hatred of Catholics so 
long encouraged by Government! What wonder 
that the flag of American freedom that first float- 
ed to the breeze in New York, bore the motto, 
**No Popery”! 

How little we can fathom the designs of the 
Almighty! Who, looking on that flag, could see 
in it the germ of a freedom of the Church which 
she then nowhere, out of the patrimony of St. 
Peter, really possessed? Yet it wasthere. Down 
to the French alliance, this anti-Catholic feeling 
nerved the Whigs and discouraged the friends of 
British rule. Then it changed; and the Tory pa- 
pers caught up every occasion to show how zeal- 
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ously Protestant the British party was. While 
the Selectmen of Boston followed a Catholic pro- 
cession through the streets and Congress went to 
Mass, the British authorities in New York are 
pointed out, by a pamphileteer of the day, as be- 
yond reproach. They showed their anti-Catho- 
lic zeal in this way: ‘‘ In 1778, inthe month of 


‘¢ February, a large French ship was taken by the | 
‘¢Brivish, near the Chesapeake, and sent for con- | 
‘¢ demnation into New York, at that time still in | 


‘« possession of the English. Among her officers 
‘¢ was a Priest, of the name of De la Motte, of 
“the Order of St. Augustine, who was Chaplain 
‘‘of the vessel. -Being permitted to go at large 
*¢in the City, he was solicited, by his countrymen 
‘¢and by those of his own faith, to celebrate Mass. 
‘Being adyised of the existence of a prohibitory 
‘law, he applied to the commanding officer, for 
“ permission, which was refused; but M. de la 


' “Motte, not knowing the language very well, | 
‘¢mistook what was intended for a refusal as a | 


‘permission, and accordingly celebrated Mass. 
‘‘ For this, he was arrested and kept in close con- 


*‘finement, until exchanged. This was under. 


‘* Governor Tryon’s administration.” 
Benedict Arnold—for even this precious worthy 


may come in as an illustration—when he sat | 
dowmin New York, in his uniform of a British | 
Brigadier, to write his Address to his countrymen, | 
justifying the step which he had takeri, and which | 
we are accustomed to characterize by the ugly | 


name of Treason, made his strong anti-Catho- 
lic feeling justify his course. 


when Congress began to favor Popery, he fore- 
¢aw the ruin of his country ; and, as a true Prot- 
estant, made his peace with England. Strong as 
the anti-Catholic feeling had been in the hearts 
of the Colonists, we do not find that this appeal 


of Arnold to their prejudices induced a single | 


man to desert the American ranks: it is far more 
likely that it may have sent some Irish soldiers 
from the British ranks, to swell Washington's Reg. 
iments. 

We are apt to associate our Republic with the 
idea of unbounded religious toleration. As we 
have shown, hostility to Catholics was a potent 


element in arousing the people to declare against | 


Great Britain; and the State Governments, as orig- 


inally framed, bear deeply impressed the traces of | 


that common feeling which once, in Lyons, pro- 
claimed, in one line, free toleration in matters of 
religion, and, in the next, prohibited the Mass 
under terrible penalties. If freedom was dreamed 
of, it was to be one we were not to enjoy. 


The anti-Catholic feeling that characterized | 


the first National movement was displayed in the 


Convention which, in 1777, formed a Constitution | 


for the State of New York. There, no less a per- 
sonage than John Jay, subsequently Minister to 





He had entered | 
the movement as a thorough Protestant; but, | 
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England and Chief-justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, was the ardent, fiery ad- 
vocate of intolerance. Catholics of New York 
owe a debt of gratitude to Gouverneur Morria 
and Philip Livingston, for the manliness with 
which, in that Convention, they fought the battle 
of human freedom and sought to check the on- 
slaught of intolerance. But they failed. Un- 
der that Constitution, no Catholic could be natu- 
ralized ; and the liberty of worship granted was 
couched in such terms as to justify the Legisla- 
ture, at any time, in crushing Catholicity; and, 
in point of fact, they at once adopted an iron-clad 
oath that effectually prevented any Catholic from 
holding office. 

The Brief Sketch gives the debates on the in- 
teresting questions before the Convention ; and 
it notes how, in that curious system of language, 
so common with our public speakers and writers, 
this Constitution found an advocate in the late 
polished Benjamin F. Butler, of New York, who 
praised it, in an Addyess before the New York 
Historical Society, for its liberality in containing 
no provision repugnant to civil and religious tol- 
eration, as though laws excluding Catholics from 
citizenship and office were, not slightly, so repug- 
nant. 

In point of fact, however, the hostile feeling 
of the earlier days was socn neutralized; and, at 
the close of the War, New York was virtually 
free to receive a Catholic-church. ~ 


Ill.—-PALMER, MASSACHUSETTS.* 


EXTRACTS FROM THE RECORDS OF THE TOWN 
OF PALMER, AND MINUTES OF THE HISTORY OF 
THE Town. 


PALMER was originally called the Elbow Tract. 
By an Act of the Legislature, passed on the twen- 
tieth of June, aud approved by Governor Bel- 
cher, in 1733, the land was granted to certain 
Proprietors, who were invested with privilege’ 
sufficient to transact the business of their con- 
cerns. The Grant was for seventeen thousand 
and fourteen acres, called a Township, of five 
miles square. Its boundaries are described as 
follows, viz.: ‘‘Easterly, in part, upon the 
‘* West line of Brookfield township, from the 
**N. W. corner tree, the said line runs South 2 
“deg. W. to the river: called Quabog; thence, 
‘* bounding on the Brimfield Township, as the 


| ‘river runs, Easterly, in part, and Southerly, 


‘*and in part Westerly, so far down said river as 


* We are indebted to Professor E. D. Rockwell, of States- 


ville, N. C., for this paper. 
scripts of Rev. Simeon Cotton, a native of Long Meadow 
Mass., who was Pastor of the Church at Palmer, from 181i 
to 1820, and died at Ashboro’, N. C., in December, 1868, 

The date of the aper may be reasonably supposed to be 
during the pastorate, at Palmer, of its author. 


It was copied from the manu- 
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‘*to where the South end line of a tract of equiv- 
**alent land, called Cold Spring Township, 
** crosses or strikes said river. Thence, bound- 
‘*ing Northerly on the said line, as it runs East 
‘* by the needle of the surveyor’s compass, to the 
** South-east corner of the said tract or town- 
“ship, which is the mouth of Swift-river. 
‘*Thence, bounding Westerly in part on the said 
‘*tract of equivalent land, as the river runs, to 
‘*where the South side line of another tract of 
‘*equivalent land (containing 10,000 acres be- 
‘longing to John Reed, Esq.,) strikes or runs 
‘* from the said River. Thence, bounding north- 
‘*erly (in part) upon said line as it runs, E. and 
‘*by N,, to the So. E. corner of said John [ Reed], 
‘* being a heap of stones by the root of a great red 
‘* oak tree, fallen close by, and on the West side 
‘of asmall run of water, about 18 rods south- 
‘erly of a River, called Ware. Thence bound- 
‘ing westerly, on the East side line of said 
‘“* tract, as it runs North by the needle, until an 
‘* Kast line therefrom will strike the N. W. cor- 
‘**ner-tree of Brookfield mentioned, as by a plan 
** herewith presented appears.” 

This Grant was made to certain Proprietors, 
who were to share equally in all unlocated lands, 
and to certain Grantees, who were to be confined 
to the particular lots as described in the Grants. 
The names of the Proprietors were, Samuel Doo- 
little, John Thompson, James McElwaine, James 
Brackenridge, John King, William Scott, John 
Kilborn, James McQueston, Daniel Fuller, Sam- 
uel Shaw, Samuel Frost, Ebenezer Merrick, John 
Scott, James Dorchester, Barnard McNitt, Jo- 
seph Wright, Jr., Benjamin Parsons, William 
Sloan, James Dorchester, Jr., John Patterson, 
John Moore, Isaac Magoon, Jr., Duncan Quin- 
tin, Jethro Ames, Andrea Mackee, Thomas Jen- 
ning, Stewart Southgate, William Shaw, Robert 
Farrel, Elijah Hall, Andrew Baily, Thomas Far- 
rand, John Brooks, Joseph Brooks, Abel Curtin, 
Nathaniel Dewey, John Combs, Nicholas Blan- 
chard, Joseph Chadwick, Obadiah Cooly, Timo- 
thy McElwaine, Obadiah Cooly, Jr., and Jona- 
than Chapin, Jr. The names of the Grantees are : 
John King, Jr., David Spear, Benjamin Kilborn, 
Elijah Vose, Peter Backus, James Lamberton, 
Samuel Nevins, Robert Nevins, David Nevins, 
James Shearer, John Henderson, John Beaman, 
Samuel Kilborn, Rev. John Harvey, Alexander 
Tackels, Joseph Fleming, Thomas McClonathan, 


Andrew Farrand, ‘Humphrey Gardner, James | 


Moore, William Crawford, Mathew Brown, Wil- 
liam Paterson, Isaac Magoon, Sr., George Booth, 
Patrick Smith, Daniel Kilborn, Robert Thomp- 
son, Thomas Little, James Lamont, Thomas 
Hill, Andrew Rutherford, James Stevens, Thomas 
Chapin, Robert Dunlap, Robert Stanford, and 
Jabez Olmsted. 

This Grant was made on the report of a Com- 
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mittee sent out by the General Court, to view the 
premises, consisting of Colonel Alden, Mr, Brad- 
ford, and Ebenezer Burrill. The people were to 
pay five hundred pounds for the land, and sixty- 
seven pounds, eleven shillings, and nine pence, the 
expense of the Committee. The Committee re- 
ported that they found on the land, eighty per- 
sons, most of whom had families; and that they 
had had a Minister or Preacher more than three 
years. This Minister appears to have been Mr. 
Harvey ; and he had the one hundred acre lot 
given to the first Minister. There was directed 
to be laid out a School-lot, of one hundred 
acres, and a Ministry of one hundred acres.* 

The earliest date of the laying out of any lot 
of land is the eleventh of June, 1728. This was 
Obadiah Cooly’s lot, now within the limits of 
Weston. There are many lots laid out in 1728, 
most of which were laid out in December. An- 
drew Farrand’s, (No. 2,) was laid out on the fif- 
teenth of December, 1728. My farm was laid 
out on the thirtieth of December, 1728, and is 
recorded in the Grantees’ Book, page 48. Eben- 
ezer Merrick’s lot was laid out to him on the 
twenty-first of January, 1783. This lot is that 
on which Rev. Meses Baldwin afterwards lived ; 
and was originally laid out to James Dorchester, 
who probably abandoned his right to said Mer- 
rick. 

This Dorchester, it is said, built the first.house 
in Palmer; and I suppose it stood on a piece of 
land that Captain J. Cooly purchased of Moses 
Baldwin, where there is the appearance of a cel- 
lar. This lot was originally called No. 9. I 
suppose the numbers began at Scott’s-bridge, and 
continued .on through the row. I find that in 
[17]83 the Court granted a lot to Dorchester, on 
the East of Dumplin. I judge that Merrick at 
the same time had his house in the Row. It is 
probable, therefore, that the house in Cooley’s 
field was forsaken ; and from this probable cir- 
cumstance, I conclude that a settlement must have 
been made previous to the year 1727. 

The farm on which Mr. Knight lives was laid 
out on the fifteenth of December, 1728. James 
McElwaine’s lot was laid out on the first of De- 
cember, 1728. 

The first Proprietors’ Meeting was held on the 
seventh of August, 1734, by a Warrant from 
William Pynchon of Springfield. 

The first Meeting-house was raised in the 
month of May or June, 1735. I find that on 
the thirtieth of April, a Committee was appoint- 
ed to provide Cakes, etc., for the raising ; and, at 
another meeting, June 12, their bill was allowed. 
The Meeting-house seems not to have been 
finished this year, but to have been so far cover- 
ed as to be used: on Monday, the twelfth of 


* By “Ministry,” I suppose is meant a parsonage.—E.F.R: 
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May, they met in public meeting, for business, 
at a private house ; and on the twenty-fifth of 
December, of the same year, they met at the 


Meeting-house. But the day being cold, and | 


the house open, they adjourned the meeting to 
William Scott’s. Previous to the erection of the 
Meeting-house, they met for worship in different 
laces—at James Shearer’s, Thompson’s, and Wil- 
iam Crawfoots. 


Copy oF A VOTE RESPECTING THE PAY FOR 
Mr. Knrsiow’s PREACHING—Grantees’ Book: 
112. 

‘*PaLMER, Aug. 23, 1754. On the Third Ar- 
“ticle on the Warrant, Voted, that Mr. Knib- 
‘*low be allowed four Pounds, sixteen Shillings, 
‘which is eight Shillings, lawful money, for 


‘*each Sermon he preached on Sabbath Days in | 


‘*this District, except 3 Sermons which we can 
‘* prove he preached other men’s works.” 

This Mr. Kniblow, it is said, was employed as 
@ candidate after the dismission of Mr. Harvey; 
was accused of plagiarisms; and, denying it, 
the fact was preved; and he was taxen in a 
falsehood ; made a public confession ; and left 
the place. 


THE MEETING-HOUSE. 


It appears by the record that there was a good 
deal of difficulty about fixing upon a spot for a 
Meeting- house. 

‘At a meeting, held Feb. 10, 173 4-5, a Vote 
‘*was passed that every Proprietor or Grantee 
‘should bring in his Vote to the Clerk, naming a 
‘*spot to set the Meeting-house upon ; and that 
‘*the two spots that should be highest in nomin- 
‘ation, should be put to a lot fora final deter- 
“mination. The votes being entered with the 
*Clerk, it appeared that a spot on the knoll, 
‘near Crawford’s house, and a spot onthe East 
“side of Cedar-swamp brook, on the North side 
‘*of the road, near where W™. Nelson’s hay- 
‘stack stood, were the two spots highest in 
‘nomination. 

‘* Then, the lots boing made by the Clerk, and 
‘*folded, the Rev. Mr. Harvey was sent for, 
“and then, Voted, that the Rev. Mr. Harvey 
**should draw the lot, and the spot which is 
‘‘entered on the lot or paper which he shall 
‘*draw, shall be the determinate spot whereon 
‘* to set the Meeting-house. 

‘* After solemn prayer, Mr. Harvey drew the 
**lot whereon the spot on the knoll, near Craw- 
pa ford’s house, was entered.” Grantees’ Book, 


THE GRIST-MILL. 
‘*Ata meeting, Nov. 13, 1786, on the Fourth 
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‘* Article, voted that the Grist-mill built by Rob- 
“ert Ferral and Thomas Harmon, be accepted 
‘*as a good and sufficient Mill for our service, 
‘* and in full satisfaction of the condition enjoined 
‘‘on Steward Southgate, by the Act of the ¢ 
** Gen. Court.” 


This, I suppose, was the first Grist-mill in 


| town, because Steward Southgate had a Grant of 


land, on condition he would set up such a mill; 
and, by a memorandum, in his own hand-writ- 
ing, it appears that he did not get up his mill on 
Potaquatick-brook, till 1737. It was raised on 
the twenty-sixth of October, and first went, on 
the second of January, 173%. The lot granted: 
for this Mill was a one hundred acre lot, on - 
Ware-river, part on each side, first laid out to 
Moses Olds, where Captain Moore now lives; 
and the rest on the West side of the River. This 
lot was first laid out to said Southgate. By 
comparing these things together, I judge there 
was a difficulty about the business. Ferral 
probably claimed the Grant as having built the 
first mill. Southgate claimed it as a special 
Grant to him ; and, to make sure of it, probably, 
went on, the next season, and built his Grist-mill. 


| I find the following Minute on the Town-book 


respecting a Saw-mill : 

‘‘On Tuesday, the 34 day of Sep*, 1730, the 
‘¢ foundation of the dam, on the N. E. corner of 
‘* Potaquatick, was laid ; on the 14" of Oct., 17380, 
‘*Potaquatick Saw-mill was raised ; and on the 
‘¢5% day of March, next after, the Saw-mill first 
‘*went ; on the 18 day of Dec., 1732, the said 
‘*mill was burnt down, It stood after it was 
‘* raised, 2 years and 2 months wanting one day ; 
‘*after it jirst went, it stood but one year, 9 
‘* months, and 8 days. 


“The 24 Saw-mill at Potaquatick-pond, re- 
‘built on ‘the same spot, viz. it was raised on 
‘*the 8 day of Oct., 1738, and first went on the 
‘« 6% day of Nov., 1734, and on 26" day of April, 
‘©1736, it was undermined by the water, and 
‘*broken down after it had stood 2} years; and 
‘after it first went, one year and five months. 
‘*The 3¢ Saw-mill, built on a new spot, wa 
‘* raised the 20 of Sept., 1736, and first went on 
‘*the 5" of May, 1787.” 

The first mills probably stood at the North- 
eastern corner of the pond, near Nat. Ward’s. In 
consideration of erecting these mills, said South- 
gate had a Grant of seventy acres of land—ten 
acres including his Saw-mill and building, and 
sixty on the East side of the Pond, now McRen- 
ne’s land. 


By a particular survey of the Grant, it seems he 
took the sixty acres, as above mentioned, nine 
acres and a half, about his Saw-mill, and one 
acre and a half, to make up the quantity, at the 
North-east corner, where Nat. Ward lives. This 
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probably was done to secure the outlet of the 
pond, at that place. 

I suspect that the mill always stood at the West 
end of the pond; and that, the ‘‘ new place” re- 
fers merely to a new spot, in that quarter. 


INCORPORATION, AS A TOWN. 


In the year 1735, the inhabitants attempted to 
get set off into a Town, but failed.—Grantees’ 

ook, 83. They made several other attempts, 
among themselves, but either could not agree or 
were thrown out. In 1743, leave was given to 
bring in a Bill, on Petition ; but, for some reason, 
it was not brought in or failed. ; 

In the early part of the town, the place was 
called Taz Eizows, Eisow Tract, etc. 

In January, 1752, the Plantation was incorpo- 
rated asa Town. .The Act is as fol!ows: ‘‘ WHERE- 
‘*as it hath been represented to the Court that 
‘* the inhabitants of the Plantation in the County 
**ef Hampshire, called the Elbows, labor under 
‘* difficulties by reason of their not being incor- 
‘* porated into a District ; Br rr ENACTED by the 
** Lt. Governor, Council, and House of Represen- 
** tatives, That the Plantation aforesaid is hereby 
** erected into a District, by the name of Palmer; 
**bounding as follows, viz:.Easterly on the 
*“*Town of Western; Northerly, partly on the 
** Plantation called the Cold-Spring, and partly on 
‘© Ware-river Precinct, called Reed’s-farm ; South- 
**erly and Westerly on the Town of Brimfield; 
**and that the inhabitants thereof be and hereby 
‘* are invested with all the powers, privileges and 
** immunities that the inhabitants of Towns with- 
‘*in this Province are or by law ought to be in- 
“vested with, saving only the choice of Repre- 
** sentatives, which, it is represented, said inhab- 
**itants are not, at present, desirous of. Br 1T 
“‘ FURTHER ENACTED, That all rates and taxes 
**heretofore assessed, or ordered to be assessed, 
** pursuant to the Laws and Orders of this Court, 
** upon the Inhabitants of said Elbow Plantation, 


“shall be levied, collected, and fully completed | 


“‘agreeable to the Laws and Orders by which 
**they were assessed. Jan. 1752, Act copied by 
** Daniel Shaw, Clerk, July 2, 1752.” 

On the third of June, 1752, a Special Resolve 
‘was passed in the General Court, providing for 
a deficiency in this Act, for the calling of the 
first Town-meeting. John Sherman, a Justice 
of Brimfield, was empowered, on an application 
of five of the inhabitants, to issue his Warrant 
for a Town-meeting. The first Town-meeting 
was held under his Warrant, on the thirtieth of 
June, 1752. 


Tue Town REcorps. 
The Records of the Town are preserved in a 
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regular manner, in the Grantees’ Book, down to 
the fifteenth day of November, 1753. There are 
also some scattering Records of Meetings in 
1754. The next Record that I find is on the Town- 
book, of a Meeting held on the twenty-fifth of 
January, 1757. So that there is a chasm in the 
Records of the Town, from the twenty-third of 
August, 1754, (Grantee’s Book, 112) to January, 
1757, a term of two years or more. 


Tae MINIsTRY AND SCHOOL-LOTS, AND WHAT BE- 
CAME OF THEM. 


There was laid out to Mr. Harvey, as being the 
first ordained Minister settled in the place, a lot 
of one hundred acres, according to the conditions 
of the Grant. This lot he took up where Sol- 
omon Shaw now lives. 

There was also laid out a one hundred acre lot 
for a Ministry according to the conditions of the 
Grant. This lot is described as follows: ‘‘ Ly- 
‘*ing on each side of Ware-river and bounded 
‘*Northerly on the line of Esqr. Reed’s farm. 
‘* Beginning at a stake on the East bank of the 
‘*river, thence running East 11 degrees and 15 
‘*minutes, N. 100 rods, against John Beaman's 
‘* Grant, to a pine tree marked; thence N. 11 
‘* degrees 15 minutes W. 54 and a halé [rods] to 
‘*a stake in the meadow, standing in said Reed’s 
‘*line, against’ Thomas Chapin’s house, being 
**the N. E. corner; thence in said line, W. 11 
‘* degrees, 15 minutes, 8. 187 rods, to a pine-tree 
‘marked, in said line, and stones at the root, 
‘near a little run of water, the N. W. corner; 
‘thence 8. 11 degrees 15 minutes, E. 180 rods 
‘*to a stake standing in the meadow, the S. W. 
‘*corner; thence E. 9 degrees, N. 68 rods, tothe 
‘** River, to a stake on the bank; thence bound- 
‘ing on the river as it runs, about 80 rods, till 
‘*we come over against the stake where we be- 
‘*gan. Laid out and approved, March 17, 1734-5 

‘* SrewarpD SouruGate Surveyor and Clerk.” 


The School lot isthus deseribed: ‘‘Lying at the 
‘*East end of the lot granted to James Dorches- 
‘*ter. Beginning at his N. E. corner, being a 
‘heap of stones on the E. side of Dumplin- 
‘*brook ; thence running E. 10 deg. 8. 160 rods, 
‘*to stones set about a rock; thence, Secondly, 
**§. 15 deg. W. 101 rods, to stones on a small 
‘**rock; thence, Thirdly, W. 10 deg. N. 160 rods, 
‘*to stones on a small rock; thence, fourthly, 
‘*N. 15 deg. E. 7 rods, to Dorchester’s, 8. E. 
‘corner, a heap of stone; thence extending the 
‘*same course, in the said line of said lot, to the 
‘*corner where we began. Laid out May 28, 
“ie.” 

There were several attempts made afterwards 
to get the consent of the people to petition to 
have these lots disposed of, by order of the Gen- 
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eral Court, particularly just previous to the set- 


tlement of Mr. Burns, that the money might be 
appropriated to helping them about a Minister. 
But I cannot find that the Town ever petitioned 
the Legislature, nor is there any Minute on the 
Grantees’ Book, that the Town passed any Vote to 
do anything with the land by way of disposing 
of it. 

On the twenty-fourth of October, 1757, a Vote 
was passed in Town-meeting: to petition the Leg- 
islature for liberty to sell the Ministry-lot. I sup- 
pose the people did not think it best to petition 
the Legislature, for there is no account of such 
petitioning, nor any reference to it; but, on the 
twenty-eighth day of December, 1757, they voted 
to choose a Committee to sell the Ministry and 
School-lots, and to purchase another that would 
suit better. 

On the twenty-first of September, 1758, this 
Committee made a Report, which was accepted, 
that they had sold the Minister and School lots, 
and purchased Mr. Burns’ farm. They sold the 
School-lot, as the Report says, for one hundred 
and six pounds, thirteen shillings, and four pence; 
and the School-lot for thirty pounds, thirteen 
shillings, and four pence ; and that they purchas- 
ed Mr. Burns’ farm for one hundred and forty- 
one pounds, six shillings, and eight pence, oblig- 
ing themselves to support Jane Hill's child, of 
whom Mr. Burns was father. The Committee 
signing this Report, were James Brackenridge, 
Robert Rogers, Noah Cooly, Samuel Shaw, Jr., 
and Thomas King. 

For some reason, not known, I suppose the sale 
of the School-lot failed, for I find a Vote passed 
on the fifth of March, 1765, to lease out the 
School-lot for nine hundred and hinety-nine 
years—the annual income to be appropriated to 
schooling. This was never done, and the School- 
lot was owned by the Town for a great many 
years. [As will appear afterwards in the Record. | 

The Grant of my farm is as follows: (@Gran- 
tee’s Book, 48.) ‘* Surveyed and laid out to John 
‘Dorchester, 100 acres of land lying and situ- 
‘‘ate about a mile from the country-road, and 
‘* upon the head of a little brook, called King’s- 
‘*brook; beginning at the S. E. corner, a small 
‘¢birch staddle, standing in the said brook, 
‘*marked ; thence running E. 9 deg. N. 50 rods, 
‘‘toastake. Thence N. 34 deg. E. 110 rods, to 
‘¢a black oak-tree, marked, being the N, E. 
‘*corner. Thence, W. 84 deg. N. 167 rods, toa 
‘stake and stones, the N. W. corner. Then, 
‘‘ returning to where we began, at the birch in 
‘*the brook; and run N. 9 deg. W. 30 rods, to 
‘*a white oak-tree, marked; thence W. 33 deg, 
‘*N. 21 rods, to a pine stump, marked; thence 
‘*N. 64 rods, to a pine-tree, marked ; thence N. 
‘*31 deg. W. 62 rods, to a heap of stones, in a 
‘*bunch of bushes; thence N. 34 deg. E., about 
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‘*38 rods, to the N. W. corner, where we left. 
‘Laid out Dec. 30, 1738. March 16, 173%, 
‘*entered on record from the Plot and Minutes 
“* of the original survey. 

* Srewart Souruaats, Clerk.” 

Frequent attempts were made to sell the [School] 
lot—the people trespassed, it is said, in cutting 
the timber ; it being considered common property. 
Committees were chosen to take care of the lot 
and prosecute if they thought best. At one 
time, the Town gave liberty to Mr. Baldwin to 
cut two thousand rails on the lot; and the peo- 
ple drew them gratis. 

Fresruary 4, 1793. A Vote was passed to 
choose a Committee to sell the lot at public auc- 
tion ; and, accordingly, Aaron Merrick, Colonel 
David Shaw, and Lieutenant Urijah Ward were’ 
chosen. The lot was put up at Vendue and was 
sold to Lieutenant John Hamilton, who gave his 
Note for the same. 

At a Town-meeting, on the nineteenth of Janu- 
ary, 1796, a Vote was passed to appropriate the 
proceeds of the School-lot and other money in 
the treasury, in securities, towards building the 
new Meeting-house ; binding themselves to re- 
fund the same when it should be necessary.— 
Town Records, ii. 265. 

The Note the Town held against Mr. Ham- 
ilton, that was thus appropriated, amounted, as 
appears by the Records, to one hundred and 
twenty-one pounds. There were some other 
Notes in the treasury, which, probably,. were the 
avails of the Ministry-lot. ; 

This lot, purchased of Mr. Burns, was sold to 
Mr. Baldwin. He gave his Note for the same, 
for one hundred and fifty pounds, on a five years 
credit. This time was extended for part; and 
the Town several times voted to give him the in- 
terest. The money was at length all paid, and 
was loaned from the treasury, by the direction of 
the Town, on one year’s credit, with good secu- 
rity. The interest that accrued was appropriated, 
from time to time, to defray the incidental ex- 
penses of the Town. About the year 1775, a 
considerable sum was taken, both of principal 
and interest, to purchase a quantity of powder 
and lead for the use of the Town. Some was 
lost in Continental-money ; and the remainder 
was finally appropriated to the building of the 
Meeting-house. 

The reason of this is said to be, that when the 
plan for building the Meeting-house was deter- 
mined upon, by the sale of the pews, it was ob- 
jected that it would thus be individual property, 
and the Town would have no right'to it. A pro- 
posal was made to vest the public funds in the 
building, so that the Town, as such, might have 
aright therein. When it was finished, it was found 
that, with the public fuuds appropriated, there 
had been more money raised than was needed. 
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The Town then voted that the Notes given by 
the pew-owners, for the third instalment, should 
be given up to them, without payment.— Town 
Book. 


Thus the public funds were all swept away. 
[To BE CONTINUED. *] 


IV.—SELECTIONS FROM THE WHEELOCK 
PAPERS.+ 


NOW FIRST PRINTED, FROM THE ORIGINAL 
MANUSCRIPTS. 


CoMMUNICATED BY Rey. Doctor GILLETT. 
1.—Hugh Wallace to Rev. Hleazar Wheelock. 


New Yor, May 10, 1770. 
Rev. anp Dear Sr, 

Not having the pleasure of hearing from you, 
since I wrote you last March, in answer to yours 
of 26th January, I fear my letter bas never got 
to yonr hands. I therein advised you how 
agreeable to me the account of your success 
with Gov. Wentworth was, as it was also to 
Mr. Smith, to whom, as you desired, I commu- 
nicated that part of your letter. I hope the 
same success does and will attend your good de- 
sign, and that your health will permit you to 
see it completed. I sent your letter to William 
Peartree Smith, Esq., of Elizabeth town to for- 
ward to Mr. Eckley, who lives in that part of 
Jersey—and have no doubt he received it, as Mr. 
Smith I am told is his friend and acquaintance. 

I have endeavored all in my power to get you 
Mr. Brainard’s Journal, and my friend, Mr. Gar- 
rett Noel, a worthy bookseller here, has assured 
me that he has endeavored by every method in 
his power to get it for me, but without success, 
it’s not in any Bookseller’s shop here or in Phila- 
delphia. 

The situation of public -affairs is such that 
there is no writing anything to you with certain- 
ty about politics; never was the Nation so dis- 
united, and no King was.ever more to be pitied 
than George the Third. Never was anything 
like the scurrility and licentiousness of our pub- 
lic papers—all regard to majesty and even com- 
mon decorum and good manners seems to be for- 
got. Some stop must be put to it, and that 
soon, or worse will follow. 

Mrs. Wallace, (who, thank God, enjoys very 
g: od health) desires to be affectionately remem- 

«red to you and Miss Polly, and though she has 





*A portion of this article having miscarried, we are 
obliged to divide it. 

t+ Both on account of their general historical importance 
and as es | illustrative of the early history of Dart- 
mouth-college, the importance of these —— will be per- 
fectly apparent ; and we shall present other portions of the 
Collection, from time to time, as opportunities shall be af- 
forded tous. Eprroz Histozioan Magazine. 
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no wish to visit the Log House at the Springs, 
will always be glad to see you in any place, 
particularly here, and I think you gave me some 
hopes of seeing you here this summer, and I 
should be sorry your health obliged you to go to 
the Springs, as it would prevent your coming 
here, where you may be assured of a hearty wel- 
come, and more soif you bring Miss Polly with 
you, who is a great favorite of Mrs. Wallace’s, 
but health must be minded, and as you have re- 
ceived benefit by that excellent salutary Spring, I 
would have you, if necessary, go again and com- 
plete the cure. I shall always be happy to hear 
from you and of your welfare, and I beg that 
you'll believe that I am, with very sincere re- 
gard, Rev. and dear Sir, your most obed hum- 
ble servant, HuGH WALLACE. 

I had, last month, the melancholy account of 
the death of my father, last January, of the 
gout & gravel. 

Tue Rev. ELEAZAR WHEELOCK. 


2.—Governor Wentworth to Mr. Wheelock. 


PortsmMoutH, Dec. 18, 1772. 
My DEAR AND Rev. Sr, 

I have only a moment, amidst the hurry of 
dispatching my private Secretary, Thomas Mac- 
donough, Esq., to London, this day: just to 
thank you for your kind letter by Lieut. Porter. 
Mr. Livins has preferred a Memorial against me, 
which I’ve now sent a full and fair refutation of, 
attested by oath I believe of 40 of the first 
characters in this part of the Province—which 
must undeniably prove my adversary has charged 
me falsely in every part. Indeed most of the 
cases he misrepresents have already had the 
Royal approbation. The others are groundless 
& of no importance—yet I've refuted them, 
only for my honor’s sake, which being unim- 
peachable I cannot submit to have wounded with 
impunity. As to the reported surmise of my re- 
moval, it is as groundless as Mr. Livins calumny, 
and cannot be so easily effected. I have not the 
least suspicion of it at present, neither have my 
friends in England—but the contrary very far, 
which will soon be made public. Mr. Livins 
sums up his. malevolence against me thus: ‘‘ Upon 
‘*considering the whole of the Governor’s conduct 
‘*there appears to be a deep laid & connected sys- 
‘tem of injustice.” As you are so kind to sug- 
gest, and my bosom rejoices in the candid testi- 
mony of good and understanding men; I shall 
be much oblig’d you’l as soonas may be; write 
your friends in England, what is your opinion 
of the principles and effect of my administra- 
tion in this Government, so far as you know ; 
Whither I have at any time or manner corrupted 
the streams of justice—influenced Judges or Jus- 
tices, prefer’d my own family to the public or 
private detriment—Have been haughty, imperi- 
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ous, oppressive and cruel. In all things Mr. 
Livins accuses me: and not content—He says the 
Gov', Council, Judges—principal members of 
Assembly and all the wealthy Merchants are 
linked together in an alliance & bond of blood. 
The Post waits and I must conclude—but first 
only say that Capt Francis Smith, (and he only 
at present) shall be appointed a Justice of the 
Peace; inclosed is the petition returned. I 
think it will be best for the meeting of Trustees 
to be in this town any time before the 10th 
February, because until that time I suppose our 
Assembly will be together, and much good for 
Dartmouth may be expected by the Trustees 
being here at such a season. You proposed pub- 
lishing an annual narrative of the College af- 
fairs. I should [like] to see that paragraph relat- 
ing to my giving produce of sundry seizures—be- 
fore it is printed—-I wish to you and your fami- 
ly every blessing, with the sincerity of a friend 
who participates with you affectionately, and is 
with real truth, Dear Sir, 
your much devoted & 
faithful friend, 
J. WENTWORTH. 
Rev. ExzazAR WHEELOCK, D.D. 


3.—Rev. Hleazar Wheelock to Governor Trum- 
bull. 


Dart. CottEeaE, 16 March, 1775. 

Mucn Hon? Sir, 

I think that a concern for my own and my 
country’s safety may be esteemed sufficient ex- 
cuse for my acting so much out of character as I 
may seem to do by intermeddling in our present 
public and distressing affairs. Andrelying upon 
your candor and friendship to accept this for ex- 
cuse, and to suppress whatever you may think 
may disserve me or that cause which has been 
and still is my object, I shall freely hint some 
things which I don’t know but may be useful, 
and consequently would be criminal to withhold. 

You are not insensible, Sir, how calamitous 
and distressing the case of these new and de- 
fenceless settlements will likely be, if sucha 
northern army of Savages, &c., as we have been 
threatened with should be prevailed upon to 
join European forces against these Colonies, and 
how much of thestrength of the country below 
us must necessarily be diverted from the sea 
coast to defend and secure us if such an event 
should take place. For this, among other rea- 
sons, I have this Spring sent Mr. James Dean, 
who (among other excellent qualifications) is a 
a great master of the language of the Indians at 
Caghnawaga, as a Missionary to itinerate, for a 
short time, among the tribes in Canada, to keep 
the fire burning and brighten the chain of 
friendship (as they speak) lately commenced be- 
tween those tribes and this Seminary, which at 
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present seems to be high in the esteem of many 
of them, as their conduct fully testified, by 
receiving Missionaries and treating them with 
respect--sending their children from’ time to 
time, with cheerfulness to school. We have ten 
of their sons now with us, eight of whom are 
descendants from English captives, and one, a 
son of the chief Sachem at St. Francis, and 
another is brother to the youth who was lately 
elected and crowned Sachem at Caghnawaga— 
which young Sachem I expect also will come 
hither to receive an education, as his father, who 
was here with him, promised to send him to meas 
soon as certain rites, customary among them, to 
ratify and publish his election to and investiture 
in said office, should be performed. A number 
who have been at school here have returned, on 
one occasion, and made favorable reports of the 
treatment they met with among the English, and 
an honorable representation of the kind design 
of this school. I éxpect a number from those 
tribes soon—and likely may have more than I 
can at present find means to support. 

This connection, Sir, I esteem, under God, 
our strongest bulwark, if such invasion from 
the Northward should be made. 

I would also further inform you that Mr. 
Dean was brought up & naturalized among the 
Six Nations—is a great master of their language, 
and much esteemed as an orator among them. 
And his influence among them I apprehend to 
be greater than any other man’s, unless it be 
their present Superintendent—and is esteemed 
by the best Indians to be a man of genius, 
learning, piety, and great prudence. He was of 
opinion (though he thought nothing of any 
mention being made of it) that if there should 
be occasion, and he should be properly author- 
ized for it, he could influence all the Six Na- 
tions to join these Colonies against any invasion 
that should be made or attempted against them ; 
and I don’t think he did at all overrate his abili- 
ty or influence for that purpose. Mr. Dean de- 
signed to return as soon as the lake should be 
clear of ice, and the streams and roads should 
favor it, which will likely be in May. 

If what I have hinted shall suggest the least 
advantage to the cause, I am well repaid for 
writing, and if none at all, yet you have a testi- 
monial of the good wishes and desires of him 
who is, with much esteem and respect, your 
Honor’s most obedient and most humble ser- 
vant, ELEAZAR WHEELOCK. 

Gov. TRUMBULL. 


4.—Rev. Hleazar Wheelock to Governor Trum- 
bull. 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE, June 19, 1775. 
Hon? Sr, 
I have only a minute to inform you, while the 
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Bearer is delayed, that Mr. Dean is not returned, 
nor canI hear a word from him since the 11th 
of May, when Thomas Wolcott, who was then 
with him at Montreal, by a line informed us that 


he had been waiting some days for money he ex- | 


pected to receive, but expected to set out for 
home in a few days. 

I conjecture he may be stopped by the King’s 
troops. s 

Some Indians from Canada have lately been in, 
on a trade with the English at the Upper Cowes, 
and appear very friendly, and say their tribes 
will not join with the King’s army, but,with the 
Colonies, if on either side. But they chuse 
neither ; that only two of the remote tribes sent 
their war belts to Gov. Charliton—the other, 
they say, will not join with him. Their Boys 
remain quietly with me, and I have no fear of 
an attack from any Indians, unless the design 
should be secreted in that quarter, without a 


seasonable advice of it as they can give me | 


of it. 

Last Saturday and Sabbath we heard the 
noise of cannon, we suppose, at Boston, and are 
now impatient to be informed of the occasion 
and event. rt 
. My hope is in the God of Jacob—religion 

flourishes greatly in this place and three neigh- 


boring towns. 


Please accept sincere respects, &c., from 
your Honor’s most obedient humble serv* 

ELEAZAR WHEELOCK. 
GovERNOR TRUMBULL. 


5.—Rev, Eleazar Wheelock to Silas Deane. 


DartmoutH CoLLEeR, June 25, 1775. 
R SI 

ny Yesterday, Mr. James Dean returned 
from his Northern Mission, whither I sent him 
last March, with a view to strengthen & per- 
petuate the friendship lately commenced be- 
tween this Seminary and the Northern tribes of 
Indians, attach them to these Colonies, and pre- 
vent an invasion of Savages, &c., from that 
quarter; and, upon hearing his narrative, I was 
of opinion that the intelligence is so interesting, 
and the authority so good, that it was best he 
should proceed immediately to the Hon’ble Con- 
tinental Congress. And as they may have the 
whole from his mouth, I need not trouble them 
with any account of the matter, but would just 
hint to you, and you may communicate as you 
shall think proper, that his late Mission has 
been, and his present journey now is, wholly at 
my expense, and that.resources from Europe for 
my assistance, under the great weight of charge 
for the support of the Seminary, are now wholl y 
cut off by the present public dispute, for which 
reason it would be quite agreeable to me that 


some method should be thought of to refund 
this expense for Mr. Dean. 
And also I would inform the Honorable Con- 
gress, that this College and the neighboring 
towns are almost wholly unarmed and defence. 
| less, and that notwithstanding much pains have 
been used, no door is yet opened for supply of 
that necessity. And we now hear that a large 
number of fire arms have lately been brought 
to Philadelphia, & don’t know of any to be 
had nearer. We want about a hundred to supply 
my family, that is the College, School, and 
those in connection with it. I have upwards of 
thirty on charity or so indigent that they are not 
able to purchase them, and few or none who 
have money to command. And this is the com- 
mon calamity of all these frontier settlements, 
and they must remain very defenceless unless 
provision be charitably made for them by 
others. 
Mr. Dean is well acquainted with the state of 
this country, and is a faithful, honest man ; and 
I humbly pray that we may be the attention and 
charitable care of the Honorable Congress, or 
others whom Gcd has honored with ability and 
an heart to relieve us. And I need say nothing 
to urge the necessity, importance, and distress of 
our case, more than you shall see and know 
when Mr. Dean has given you a faithful account 
of it. 
I hope it may be in the power of the Hon. 
| Congress to make a present to this College and 
| School, of a sufficient number of the fire arms 
}and ammunition which Maj. Shune has import- 
ed to their hand, to supply our necessity. And 
I trust my not addressing the Honorable Con- 
gress in a formal manner, will not be considered 
as any objection against such liberality, since 
the only reasons of my neglect, are that I would 
not delay Mr. Dean a minute longer than was 
absolutely necessary, and also the apprehension I 
have that the Gentlemen are continually crowded 

with business, and therefore will desire nothing 

| more than to hear matters in the plainest and 
most concise manner. 

I have confidence in your ability, friendship, 
fidelity, and zeal in the cause, and am, with 
much respect & esteem, 

My dear Sir, 
Your most obedient and very 
Humble Servant, 
ELEAZAR WHEELOCK. 





Mr. Sizas DEAN. 


6.—Rev. Hleazar Wheelock to Governor Trum- 
bull. 


Dartmo. CotitEGE, Dec. 1775. 
Hon?! & MUCH RESPECTED Sir, 
On the 138th inst. the famous Major Rogers 
came to my house from a tavern in the neighbor- 
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hood where he called for refreshment. I had 
never before seen him—he was in very ordinary 
habit for one of his character—he treated me 
with very great respect ; said he came from Lon- 
don, in July, and had spent 20 days at the Con- 

ess in Philadelphia, and I forget how many at 

ew York—had been offered and urged to take 
a commission in favor of the Colonies, but as he 
was now in half-pay from the Crown, he thought 

roper not to accept it—that he had fought two 
battles in Algiers, under the Dey—that he was 
now on a design to secure or take care of some | 
large grants of land made to him—that he was | 
designed to visit his sister at Moor'stown and | 
then return by Merimac river to visit his wife 
whom he had not yet seen since his return from 
England—that he had gota Pass or License to | 
travel from the Continental Congress—that he | 
came in to offer his service to procure a large in- 
terest for the College—that the reputation of it 
was great in England—that Lord Dartmouth 
and many other noblemen had spoken of it, in 
his hearing, with highest esteem and respect— 
that Capt. Holland, Surveyor General, now at 
New York, was a great friend to me and the 
College, and would assist me in the affair—and 
that now was the most favorable time to apply | 
.for a large grant of lands for it.—I thanked 
him for expressions of his kindness, but after I 
had shown some coldness in accepting it, he pro- 





_ to write me in his journey and let me 
ow when I might write him, and he should be 
ready to perform any friendly office in the affair. 
He said he was in haste to pursue his journey, 
that ae and when he took up his hat, 
(which was but an ordinary one) to leave me, he 
observed that his Cockade was lost off by some 
accident. He went to the aforesaid tavern and 
there tarried all night and went on his proposed 
way to Lyme the next morning. Since which I 
have heard nothing from him. But this day 
two soldiers viz Canada of Haverhill and Palm- 
er of Orford, on their return from Montreal, 
informed me that our officers were assured by a 
Frenchman, a Captain of the Artillery whom 
they had taken captive, that Major Rogers was 
2d in command under General Carleton, and 
that he had lately been in Indian habit through 
our encampments and had given a plan of them 
to the General—and suppose he made his escape 
with the Indians who were at St. Johns. This 
account is according to the best of my remem- 
brance. If it shall prove of any service to detect 
such an enemy I am glad—if not, my intention, 
I trust will spologize for what I've written. 
Tam, Hon'd Sir, with much esteem and respect, 
your obedient and very humble servant, 
BLEAZAR WHEELOCK. 
P.S. This Province is at present in a melan- 
chely situation, indeed we are in a state of na- 
lier, Mae. Vor. VI. 16 
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ture—the Constitution thrown out of doors, and 
that without any necessity or justifiable reason 
that I know of, and a door opened to a flood of 
evils. We have some here who are not of the 
greatest abilities. I wish the Continental Con- 
gress could have a true representation of our cal- 
amitous state. I never loved dear Connecticut 
as I now dd—nor did I ever long to see and con- 
verse with your Honor so much as now. Pray 
help us if you can. 

Tre Hon. Gov. TRUMBULL. 

N.B. Nearly the same I wrote Gen. Wash- 
ington omitting what I here say of his hat & 
cockade—That Palmer is said to be Lieut. under 
Col. Beadle—and added that he had not money 
to pay his reckoning for three shillings, and ex- 
pected to return in about three months and pay 
it. Also omitting the postscript. 


7.—Beza Woodward to Mr. Wheelock. 


Dartmouts CoLLecE, Sabbath 
Evening, May 26, 1776. 
RBvEREND & HON”? Sir: 

Yesterday Mr. Smith arrived by whom we 
have the pleasure to be assured you are much 
more comfortable than when you left home, for 
which I desire to bless God. ‘Your family are in 
usual health, and affairs of the College with re- 
spect to husbandry wear an — aspect. I 
wrote you in my last that the Presbytery did not 
see cause to ordain Mr. Kendal, with the reasons. 
Mr. Smith informs me he is now gone to Dr. 
Langdon to see if he cannot have it effected by 
hia influence. Does not this look like thrusti 
himself uncalled into the Vineyard of the Lord 

I this day saw some soldiers (belonging to 
Lebanon) who came last Sabbath from St. 5 Pn 
by whom I am informed that Mrs, Wheelock is 
recovering of the small pox, and designs to re- 
turn soon with Mr. James—also that Mr. Ripley 
was going soon to Albany, and then designed to 
come home. Dr. Crane set out last Monday for 
Montreal to take the small pox. We hear that 
Gid. Bridgman and Mr. Haye’s son are among 
the missing in the retreat from before Quebec. — 
I fear Canada will be a scene of bloodshed this 
Summer.—People seem so senseless of the hand 
of God in the present controversy, that I think 
we have reason to expect to be brought to great 
straits before we have deliverance. 

Your daughter joins me in humble duty—also 
love to the Major & Mrs. Eleazar, and due re- 
spects to all inquirers. 

I am, Reverend and honored Sir, 
Your dutiful Son and 
humble Servant, 
BEZA WooDWARD. 

Rev? Dr. WHEELOCK, 

President of Dartmouth Cullege, 
now in Connecticut. 
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8.—Besa Woodward to Mr. Wheelock. 


Dartmo. CoLLEeGcE, June 2, 1776. 
Rev? & Hon? Sir, . 

I wrote you last Sabbath evening but missed 
the opportunity of sets. I have now 
nothing very material to add, only that Messrs. 
Ripley and Wheelock arrived from Canada last 
Thursday. Mr. Smith and I began recitations 
last Monday. Those of the students who have 
arrived appear very peaceable, and apply them- 
selves well to their studies. Most of the seniors 
and juniors are yet absent—the sophomores and 
freshmen have in general arrived. 

I believe S* Stebbins plan’ has fallen through, 
being caught in his own net. He would not 
live for want of opposition. Mr. Sever is put to 
a great deal of difteulty in procuring necessaries 
for want of money—in other respects — + 

with a good aspect. We are well as usua 
Pre” the goodness of God—and present much 
duty to yourself and love and respects to all as 
-n am, Rev. and Hon? Sir your dutiful and 
obedient son, Brza WoopwakRD. . 


N.B. What will the Dr. think of drawing 
bills on Esq, Thornton and Mr. Savage, for 
what they propened and sell them in Canada, as 

ey will sell there at par = ee. 


I understand t 


Dr. WHEELOCK. 
9.—Silvanus Ripley to Mr. Wheelock. 


DartmoutTH COLLEGE, June 19, 1776. 
Rev. & Hon? Sir, - 

Though I have nothing new to inform you, 
and if I had, but little time for the purpose, as 
the Bearer is waiting ; yet as I suppose you will 
be desirous to hear as often as possible I will not 
let the opportunity pass wholly unimproved. 
Weall rejoice to hear by Mr. Bingham that your 
health is in any measure restored, and that there’s 
a happy prospect that you may be soon able to 
return to us again. May God be praised for 
such a token of distinguished goodness. 
Through divine mercy we all enjoy a comfort- 
able state of health. : The state of the College is 

aceable, orderly, and regular, and I don’t know 
but the farming affairs are as encouraging as can 
be expected, considering the backwardness of 
the season. Sir Philip returned last evening 
from Canada; but brings no material intelli- 
gence but what we have already received. I 
am sorry Connecticut is so imposed upon by 
gross falsehoods from the northward, as I find 
they must be if they pay credit to their late 
newspapers, in which perhaps there’s scarcely a 
sentence that respects the Northern army which 
is true. I think that such horrid liars as bring 
such accounts ought to be secured and treated as 
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enemies to this,country. I believe our affairs at 
the Northward are upon the whole gloomy and 
in avery critical situation. Hence it is perhaps 
needless for me to write anything particular, as 
doubtless true accounts will reach you before 
this. The Caghnawaga Indians, ’tis said, have 
distinguished themselves in their friendship to 
our army, both when they have been in prosper- 
ity and in adversity. But hoping soon to have 
the pleasure of seeing you return and rejoicin 
with you in the loving kindness of God, I shal 
only add my love to Messrs. Eleazar and Jimmy, 
and that I am, Rev. Sir, your affectionate and 
dutiful son, Sitvanus RIpiey, 

July 1, 1776. I missed of the opportunity 
to send this by Mr. Huntington of Norwich, & 
have since had no opportunity to send it imme- 
diately. Madam, I suppose, will go so slow that 
the bearer will arrive before her. We have 
news that our northern army have retreated from 
St. Johns, and part of them arrived at Crown 
Point ; so that this country is thrown into some 
confusion. The minds of the students begin to 
grow uneasy, and say they are unable to study 
& unable to defend themselves in case of a 
savage invasion, through want of arms and am- 
munition. The bearer can-inform of particulars 
better than I can write. Wishing you much 
health and comfort in this difficult day, I am, 
Rey. and Hon’d Sir, as before, yours, 

Stivanus RIp.ey. 
Dr. WHEELOCK. 


V.—FLOTSAM. 


[These scraps have been picked up in varions places and 
brought to this place, ‘as they are,” without any voucher 
for their correctness and with no other object than to secure 
for them the attention of our readers. 

We invite discussion concerning each of them; and if 
any of them are incorrect or doubtful, we invite correo- 
tions.—Eprtor HistortoaL MaGazineg, ] 


East Inpra MARINE Society or SALem.* 


In the Summer of 1799, several shipmasters 
were assembled, ‘one day, on one of our now di- 
lapidated wharves, then the seat of an active 
foreign trade; and then and there was started 
the idea of an Association which resulted inthe 
formation of the ‘East India Marine Society.” 

It was organized in the month of October, of 
that year, by the choice of Captain Benjamin 
Hodges as President, Captain Jacob Crownin- 
shield (your honored grandfather, Mr. Presi- 
dent,) as Treasurer, Captain Jonathan Hodges, 
as Secretary, and Captains Ichabod Nichols, 
Jonathan Lambert, and Benjamin Carpenter as 
Committee of Observation. Many of the earlier 
members were parishioners of the late Rev. 


" * We-take this article from a Speech, by B. H. Sibsbee, 
Esq., of Salem, in order to preserve the history which it 
contains. Ep. Hist. Maa. 
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William Bentley, D. D., distinguished not only 
for his great learning and his enlarged and lib- 

* eral theology and practical Christianity, but for 
his interest in and knowledge of everything 
that concerned the welfare of Salem; and some 
of the preparatory meetings were held in his 
study, and he took part in drawing up the Arti- 
cles of organization. 

The chief objects of the institution were de- 
clared to be, First, ‘To assist the widows and 
“children of deceased members who may need 
“it, out of the funds of the Society;” Secend, 
“To collect such facts and observations as tend 
“to the improvement and security of naviga- 
“tion;” Third, “to form a Museum of natural 
“and artificial curiosities, particularly such as 
“are to be found beyond the Cape of Good 
“Hope or Cape Horn.” The first Article of the 
By-laws provided that “any person shall be eli- 
“gible as a member of this Society, who shall 
“actually have navigated the seas near the 
“<Qape of Good Hope’ or ‘Cape Horn,’ either 
‘as Master or Communder, as Factor or Super- 
“cargo, of any vessel belonging to Salem, or, if 
“resident in Salem, of any vessel belonging to 
“any port of the United States.” These condi- 
tions in membership have always been observed ; 
and, under them, three hundred and forty-eight 
have joined the Society and two hundred and 
seventy-eight have deceased, leaving seventy 
surviving members. 

Asto the first object of organization—“ assist- 


“ance to indigent members and their families”— | 


the Society has always contributed to the extent 
of its tunds; and has helped to make comforta- 
ble the declining years of many of its members, 
and to alleviate the wants of their widows and 
children, ; 

As to the second object of the organization— 
“improvement in navigation”—the records of 
the Society show a continued interest in this 
subject ; and the large collection of journals (up- 
wards of ninety in number) kept by many 
prominent members, and in the early days of 
the Society, when navigation as compared with 
the present time was in its infancy, prove that 
this important object was not overlooked. The 
earliest journal on our Catalogue, written pre- 
vious to the formation of the Society, was kept 
by Nathaniel Bowditch, a name known and 
honored throughout the world, then Supercargo 
of the ship Astrea, on a voyage to Lisbon, Ma- 
deira, Manilla, and back, in 1796-97. Many may 
not be aware that this remarkable man, distin- 
— not only for his vast acquirements but 

or the purity of his life, was for some years 
Master or Supercargo, on voyages from Salem to 
the East Indies. Another journal on our Cata- 
logue was kept by him, when Master of the ship 
Putnam, on a voyage from Salem to Sumatra, the 
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Isle of France, and back, in 1802 and 1803. Mre 
Bowditch joined,the Society in the Autumn of, 
1800, and continued an active member, till he left 
Salem, in 1823. He wasits Secretary, one year; 
Inspector of Journals, sixteen years; and its hon; 
ored President, three years. Who can dou 
that, with such a leading spirit among its active 
members, one of the main objects of the Society 
should receive its due care and attention. 

At a meeting of the Society, in May, 1801, a 
Committee of six members was appointed to ex- 
amine a work, called the New American Practicat 
Navigator, by Nathaniel Bowditch. The Com- 
mittee subsequently reported in the most favor-- 
able terms of the excellence of the work; “ that 
“he has corrected the many thousand errors ex- . 
“isting in the best European works of the kind ; 
“that he has, in many instances, greatly improved 
“the methods of calculation and added new 
“ ones of his own; and that, in their opinion, it 
“is highly deserving of the approbation and 
“ encouragement of the Society.” The opinion 
of these pioneers in navigation has been con- 
firmed by the unanimous verdict of their succes- 
sors; and Bowditch’s Practical Navigator has, 
for very many years, been the standard work on 
the subject. 

Dr. Bowditch resigned as President of the So- 
ciety, in July, 1823; and they voted “ that they 
“accept his resignation with much regret; and 
“that their thanks be presented to him for his 
“assiduous and distinguished services for so 
“many years, as shown by the prosperous con- 


“dition of the Society.” 


As to the third object, the, collection which 
now belongs to your Society, Mr. President, will 
testify as to the faithfulness of the members, in 
this particular. The large majority of the arti- 
cles were contributed by members, brought home 
by them on their different voyages, Some were 
obtained by purchase and exchange; and some ' 
have been voluntary contributions from others, 
not members, whose donations were always grate- 
fully acknowledged by the Society. The Mu- 
seum of our Society has always been open to 
the public, the only restriction being that the 
visitors must be admitted by a member. No 
fee has ever been charged or allowed. Attempts 
have been made to make a change in this re- 
spect, when the funds of the Society were low; 
but the majority would not deviate from the 
broad and liberal ground taken by its found- 
ers; and for nearly seventy years, during the 
Summer season, our hall has been open to 
visitors from all parts of the country. I con- 
gratulate you, Mr. President, that your Soci- 
ety starts on the same liberal plan; and that 
the public are to receive pleasure and instriuc- 
tion from the inspection of your collection. 

The hall first occupied by our Society was in 
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the building, now standing, on the corner of 
Essex and Washington-streets. In 1804, they 
removed to a then new building in the rear of 
the present Downing Block, occupied, for many 
years, by the Salem Bank and the Savings Bank. 
In, 1824, finding their accommodation still too 
confined for their large and increasing Museum, 
measures were taken for the erection of a new 
building. As the Society had not funds suffi- 
cient for this purpose, a new Corporation was 
formed, called “The East India Marine Hall 
“ ©orporation,” of which our Society held the 
largest amount of stock ; and the stone and brick 
building, which,for more than one generation, has 
been known as the “ East India Marine Museum,” 
and which is now owned and occupied by your 
Society, Mr. President, was erected in 1824-25. 
The occupancy and opening of the new hall, 
in October of the latter year, was celebrated by 
a procession and dinner, at which were present, 
among other distinguished men, Mr. Adams, 
then President of the United States, Mr. Quincy, 
then Mayor of Boston, Mr. Justice Story, of the 
United States Supreme Court, and Rev. Doctor 
Kirkland, President of Harvard College. 

The social element had a somewhat prominent 
place in our Society, in its earlier days ; and, for 
many years after its formation, adinner was held 
at the hall, at the period of the annual meeting,to 
which many of the prominent gentlemen of Sa- 
lem were invited, including not only merchants, 
but distinguished members of the liberal pro- 
fessions. A procession was generally escorted 
through the principal streets, with military and 
music, the fficers being dressed in Oriental 
costume. In those early days of the Society, a 
deep interest in its welfare was felt by the citi- 
vens at large. They were proud of its Museum, 
and justly held in high esteem, its officers and 
members. In the latter part of the past century 
and the earlier years of this, there were, of course, 
not so many avenues to wealth and advance- 
ment as at the present time. Commerce seemed 
the only field in which the enterprising and ac- 
tive young man could hope for distinction and 
eminence. Manufacturing, asan occupation, was 
then unknown. The Artsand Sciences and lib- 
era] professions offered but little inducement, 
the way to success in them seeming slow and 
difficult. But in commerce, in trade, in the idea 
of visiting foreign lands, with the expectation 
of rising rapidly to high position and wealth, 
there was something to excite the ambition and 
encourage the natural spirit of enterprise of 
young men; and the result was, that the best 
and most intelligent among them sought posi- 
tions in our then young and small mercantile 
marine, readily taking the humblest places, 
feeling sure of a rapid rise to the highest posi- 
tions if they but showed themselves worthy of 
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them. It wis of this class of men, that the 
“East India Marine Society” was formed—selt- 
made men, who had started early in life and 
carried their country’s flag and transacted busi- 
ness in almost every part of the world. In 
those days, these men not only commanded their 
ships, but were also factors, doing business to a 
large amount, and frequently intrusted with 
great discretionary powers. It is not to be 
wondered that such men were looked up to with 
respect ; and that, when they gave up their sea- 
life, they were called, as many were, to fill im- 
portant places in the Town, and State, and Na- 
tion, 

Our good old City, Mr. President, was the 
pioneer in the East India trade; and, for many 
years, more vessels arrived here and more 
goods were landed, than at any port in the 
United States; and it may safely be asserted, 
that, during the early part of this century, a large 
majority of the vessels that sailed from this 
country, beyond the Cape of Good Hope or Cape 
Horn, were Salem ships, commanded by Salem 
men, most of whom were members of our So- 
ciety. But now all is changed. These men 
have passed away, and the commerce of Salem 
has departed. Other avenues to success in life 
have been opened ; and most of our young men 
seek other professions than that of the sea. The 
time may come when the “ East India Marine 
“ Society” shail be extinct; but it cannot soon 
be forgotten among the descendants of its found- 
ers. And its Museum, watched over and taken 
care of, as it will be by your Society, will help 
to keep fresh the memory of those active, and 
enterprising, and able ship-masters, whose canvas 
was spread to the breeze on almost every sea, 
and of whom we, their children, may justly feel 
proud.—Salem Gazette. 


C. 8. RarrmgsqvE, the celebrated Botanist, 
resided, at one time, on the south side of Vine- 
street, above Fifth, Philadelphia, in a house that 
is still standing, and which is peculiar upon ac- 
count of the entrance by high steps. Rafinesque 
was a scientific man; and in Botany, he was one 
of the most accomplished Professors of his time. 
He wrote many botanical works. He was, about 
the year 1837,a little, dried up, “ muffy”-look- 
ing old man, resembling an antiquated French- 
man. According to his birth-place, he might 
have been called a Turk, for he was born in 
Constantinople. His father, however, was a 
French merchant, trading between Marseilles 
and the Levant; and the son was born in Turkey, 
while the parent was there on business, together 
with his family. The young philosopher was 
taken to Marseilles, when seven years old, and 
afterward to Italy. He came to America ia 
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1802; collected a large number of botanical spe- 
cimens; and, in 1805, went back to Italy, where 
he remained ten years; returning to the United 
States in 1815. He was wrecked upon the coast 
of Long Island, and lost his fortune, his interest 
in the cargo, his collections—the results of his la- 
bors, for twenty years—and his drawings, books, 
manuscripts, and clothes. In fact, he was placed 
on shore without a penny and without friends, 
here or elsewhere. But for this misfortune, Ra- 
finesque might, by his means and his talent, 
have commanded, in this country, a position of 
esteem and influence. As it was, he became one 
of the most neglected among God’s creatures— 
a poor philosopher.—ZJbid. 


A Markep Cuance.—As a marked illustra- 
tion of the change the “ whirligig of time” has 
brought about, in the views of good men, con- 
cerning certain practices, a New Haven paper 
= the following curious extract from the 

iary of the Rev. Samuel Seabury, of Ledyard, 
father of Bishop Seabury. He says: ‘“‘ The ticket 
“ No. 5,866, in the Lighthouse and Public Lot- 
“tery of New York, drew in my favor, by the 
“blessing of Almighty God, 500 pounds sterl- 
” ing, of which I received 425 pounds, there 
“being a deduction of fifteen per cent.; for 
“which I now record to my posterity my thanks 
“and praise to Almighty God, the giver of all 
“ good gifts.” 

n the light of our more correct appreciation 
of the immoral tendency of lotteries and all 
other forms of gambling, the above pious 
thanksgiving reads strangely enough.—New 
York Examiner and Chronicle. 


THe Jews in PHILADELPHIA.—Very little is 
known about the history of the Jews in Philadel- 
phia. There was a congregation here before the 
Revolution; and the old burying-ground on 
Spruce-street, below Ninth, was used by the sect. 
In December, 1783, George Seixas, the Rabbi of 
the Jewish Synagogue, in Philadelphia, Simon 
Nathan, the Parnass or President, Asher Myers, 
Bernard Gratz, and Haym Solomon, the Moham- 
med or associates of the Council, protested, to 
the Council of Censors of the State, against an ex- 
pression in the Test Declaration of Members of As- 
sembly : ‘‘ that the Scriptures of the Old and New 
“‘ Testament were given by divine inspiration.” 
We should be glad to receive any particulars of 
the early history of thissect. Mease says, in The 
Picture of Philadelphia, in 1810: ‘There are 
“*two Jewish Synagogues, but the sect is declin- 
‘ing. The lot in Cherry-street, above Third, 
** was first used for a Synagogue, in 1782. The 
** building there, which most of us remember, was 
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‘*erected about 1819. There was formerly a 
‘*German Synagogue in Church-alley; and, thirty 
‘* vears ago, there was one in Pear-street, above 
** Dock, on the North side.” — Philadelphia Sun- 
day Despatch. - 


THe CHESHIRE CHEESE.—Littell’s Living 
Age contains an interesting article of Elihu 
Burritt’s, from the Gentleman’s Magazine, on the 
great cheese which the people of Cheshire, 
Massachusetts, made for Thomas Jefferson. 

Elder John Leland was a great pulpit politi- 
cian in those days, and preached to the people 
of Cheshire such stirring Jeffersonian Democ- 
racy, that, for generations, they never voted any- 
thing but the straight Democratic ticket, 
When Jefferson was elected President, after a 
contest of tremendous excitement, Elder Jolin 
Leland proposed that his flock should cele- 
brate the victory, by making for the new Chief 
Magistrate the biggest cheese the world had 
ever seen. Every man and woman who owned 
a cow was to give for this cheese all the milk 
yielded on a certain day—only no Federal cow 
must contribute a drop. A huge cider-press 
was fitted up to make it in; and, on the appoint- 
ed day, the whole country turned out, with pails 
and tubs of curd, the girls and women in their 
best gowns and ribbons, and the men in their 
Sunday coats and clean shirt-collars, The 
cheese was put to press with prayer, and hymn- 
singing, and great solemnity. When it was 
well dried, it weighed one thousand, six hundred 
pounds; and as it could not be trusted on 
wheels, it waited until mid-winter, when it was 
placed on a sleigh; and Elder John Leland 
drove with it all the way to Washington. 
(There was more snow, you see, in these times, 
than there is now.) It was a journey of three 
weeks, All the country had heard of the big 
cheese; and came out to look at it, as the Elder 
drove along. When he got to Washington, Mr. 
Jefferson received him in state; made a speech ; 
and, in the presence of the heads of Depart- 
ments, foreign Ministers, and other distinguish- 
ed persons, cut the cheese and served some of 
it around, with bread. Then he sent a wedge 
of it home to the makers; and, when it arrived, 
they also ate it in state. We are further in- 
formed that the cheese was very good.  — 


THE MASSACHUSETTS AND RHODE IsLAND 
Bounpary Line.—The boundary-line between 
Massacbusetts and Rhode Island has not yet 
been determined ; and, after years of contest, the 
two States seem to be as remote as ever from a 
settlement. After many Commissions and Suits, 
a Joint Commission was appointed, some years 





ago, which agreed upon a compromise line, 
from Connecticut to the sea, the Rhode Island 
“Commissioners yielding something on the North 
line, and the Massachusetts Commissioners 
something on the Eastern line. Massachusetts, 
however, refused to ratify any part of the com- 
promise but that which enlarged her own Ter- 
xitory ; and the question was no nearer a settle- 
,ment than before. Rhode Island has recently 
had the entire Northern line surveyed, and the 
result, it is asserted, proves that the line fixed 
by the ancient Colonial Charter extended North 
of that to which Rhode Island now exercises 
_jurisdiction, and would bring into that State 
.the entire villages of Blackstone and Water- 
ford, now governed by Massachusetts. A re- 
newal of negociations, with a view to an agree- 
ment upon the charter-line, is, therefore, recom- 
mended. 


Tue Ipswich Fricut.—On the twenty-first 
of April, two days after the Battle of Lexing- 
ton, a scene of terror and confusion was wit- 
‘nessed in this town, which extended itself to 
several of the neighboring towns, and has since 
been called “ The Great Ipswich Fright.” 

The news of the great Lexington fight, in all 
its exaggerated details, had just been received ; 


terrible stories of the. atrocities committed by 
the “Regulars” had been related; and it was 
believed that nothing short of a general exter- 
mination of the patriots—men, women, and chil- 
dren—was contemplated by the British com- 


mander. Under this excitement, a rumor, 
which no one attempted to trace out or authen- 
ticate, was spread from house to house, that the 
British had landed and were marching upon 
the town. The terror was indescribable. 
What should they do? Defence was out of 
the question, as all the young and able-bodied 
men of the town and of the entire region had 
marched to Cambridge. No relief was left to 
them but in flight. A!l that could, left their 
houses and fled from the town. 

Almost simultaneously, the people of Beverly 
were smitten with the same terror. How the 
rumor was communicated, no one could tell. It 
was then believed that the enemy had fuallen 
upon Ipswich and massacred the inhabitants, 
without regard to age or sex. As our people 
ran northerly, for safety, they found that the 
people of Rowley had run to Newbury, and 
the people of Newbury to Salisbury ; and the 
fright extended up the river as far as Haverhill, 
whose inhabitants fled across the river, in boats, 
to Bradford. 

It was not till the next morning, that the 
fugitives were undeceived. Such of our towns’- 
people as could not or would not leave their 
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homes, became convinced that the terrible 
rumor was wholly unfounded. A young man 
from Exeter, who happened to be in town, 
mounted his horse and followed the flying mul- 
titude, undeceiving all whom he overtook; and 
thus, before the night, they were all quietly 
lodged in their homes.—Salem Gazette. 


ORIGIN OF AMERICAN Baptists.-—In' a lec- 
ture on the Planting of the Churches in Ameri- 
ca, delivered at Newark, the Rev. Dr. Moffat, 
of Princeton Theological Seminary, is reported 
to have said: “The Baptists first came over 
“with the Puritans, but, expelled from Massa- 
“ chusetts, they took refuge in Rhode Island, 
“and spread rapidly toward the West and 
“ South.” 

Dr. Moffat knows very little of Baptist his- 
tory, or his reporter has done him injustice. 

The great Middle States and Southwestern 
Baptist movement had none but the slightest 
possible connection with the Baptists of Rhode 
Island. The Baptists of Rhode Island received 
from that movement far more than they impart- 
ed to it. The Baptists of the United States 
proceeded from two centres—one in Massachu- 
setts and Rhode Island, the other in Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey. These centres were 
remarkably distinct and independent, until 
about one hundred years ago; and the lines 
which issued from them have borne, from first 
to last, the marks of their respective origins. 
Even where these lines have met, as in Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinois, you can trace out, dis- 
tinctly, what came from Philadelphia and what 
came from New-England. 

The doctrinal debt of New-England to Phila- 
delphia was incalculable. In 1729, when the 
Philadelphia Association had become a numer- 
ous and flourishing body, in happy concord 
and standing firmly by the Confession of 1689, 
there were but three Baptist-churchces in Massa- 
chusetts deemed sound in doctrine; and, in 
Rhode Island, scarcely more—the whole number 
of Baptist-churches, in New-England, being less 
than twenty, including Six Principle, Seventh 
Day, and all sorts and kinds, They had learned 
the blessed art of dividing on all questions 
which could be raised to the dignity of serious- 
ness. 

The dawn of their better days may be dated 
from the correspondence and visits of the ad- 
mirable young Comer, of Newport, with the 
Baptists of Philadelphia and’ vicinity, this 
happy influence being followed by the Great 
Awakening and the earnest religious life of the 
Separates, who in large numbers became Bap- 
tists. The extraordinary growth of the New- 
England Baptists commenced a little later than 
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the middle of the eighteenth century. But, at 
about the same time, the extraordinary Baptist 
movement in the Southern Colonies occurred. 
There were slight connections of the two move- 
ments; but, generally, they were distinct. The 
great debt of American Baptists to Massachu- 
setts, and especially to Rhode Island, was for 
announcing and maintaining true doctrines of 
religious liberty: their great debt to the Bap- 
tists of Pennsylvania and New-Jersey, was for 
soundness of doctrine and orderliness of church- 
life. The higher average intelligence of New- 
England gave, ultimately, to New England Bap- 
tists, a compacter organization and a paramount 
influence in the Baptist family.—Zzaminer and 
Chronicle. 


An UNPUBLISHED LETTER OF Doctor FRANK- 
LIN TO Miss E. HUBBARD. 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 12, 1776. 

Dear Curip:—I condole with you. We 
have lost a most dear and valuable relation, but 
it is the will of God and nature that these mor- 
tal bodies be laid aside when the soul is to en- 
ter into real life. Existence here on earth is 
hardly to be called life. °Tis rather an embryo 
state, a preparation to living—a man is not 
completely born until he is dead. Why, then, 
should we grieve that a new child is born 
among the immoitals—a new member added to 
their society. 

We are spirits. That bodies should be lent 
to us while they can afford us pleasure, assist us 
in acquiring knowledge, or in doing good to 
our fellow creatures, is a kind and benevolent 
actof God. When they become unfit for their 
purposes, and afford us pain instead of pleas- 
ure, instead of an aid become an incumbrance, 
and answer none of the intentions for which 
they were given, it is equally kind and benev- 
olent that a way is provided by which we may 
get rid of them. That way is Death. 

We, ourselves, prudently, in some cases, 
choose a partial death. A mangled, painful 
limb, which cannot be restored, we willingly 
cut off. He that plucks out a tooth parts with 
it freely, since the pain goes with it; and he 
that quits the whole body, parts with all the 
pains and possibility of pains and disease it 
was liable to, or capable of making him suffer. 

Our friend and we are invited abroad on a 
party of pleasure, that is to _ forever. His 
cuair* was first ready and has gone before us. 
We could not conveniently all start together ; 
and why should you and I be grieved at this, 
since we are soon to follow; and we know 
where to find him ? 


* Alluding to the’sedan chairs, then in fashionable use, 
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Adieu, my dear, good child, and believe that 
I shall be, in every state, 
Your affectionate papa, 
BENJ. FRANKLIN. 


InpDIAN BELT FOUND AT MERRIOONEAG, 
(HarpswE.u.)—Mr. Henry Barnes, of Harps- 
well, recently found a series of copper tubes, 
attached to each other with slender, soft leath- 
er thongs, and arranged in the form of a belt. 
He informed us that they were brought to the 
surface of his field by the plow, in November 
last, about thirty rods North-east of the place, 
where, in 1861, several skeletons were exhumed 
by the same means, with about sixty beads of 
wampum and several large copper tubes, with 
ornaments of the same metal, apparently for the 
nose and ears. 

The place where these aboriginal relics were 
found, is on or near the line of the ancient car- 
rying-place, between the water of Merriconeag 
Sound and Casco Bay; and being short and 
the most feasible on all. the long peninsula, 
it received the name of “ Merriconeag,” mean- 
ing the “Quick Portage;” and thus gave the 
ancient name to all that part of the present 
township. 

The foundation of this belt was made of soft, 
prepared deer or moose-skin, with a thin pad- 
ding made of small bulrushes, fastened togeth- 
er, side by side, with a tough grass thread pass- 
ing through, at intervals, about an inch apart; 
though some of them are woven together. Over 
this cushion were placed the several rows of the 
copper tubes, ranged perpendicularly across the 
belt, which was about eight inches wide, and 
probably wider., Several pieces of flat thin 
copper were found imbedded with the other 
materials; but so much corroded and broken, 
as to leave no means of deciding what relation 
they had to the belt, or what other use they 
could supply. 

These tubes are of different lengths and di- 
ameters, and are formed of thin copper, accur- 
ately rolled into form, with one edge lapping 
over the other where they meet, and all preserv- 
ing great uniformity in their respective rows. 
The shortest are about a fourth of an inch in 
length, and are about fifty in number. The 
next in length are about three-fourths of an 
inch in measurement; and were about one hun- 
dred and fifty in number. The next are two 
and a half inches, and number more than one 
hundred; and afew are two and a half or three 
inches long. There are many vacant places in 
the rows, where others have been lost by corros- 
ion, as the indications of the fastenings show. 
The diameters are generally three-sixteenths, 
and sonte are one-fourth of aninch. The whole 
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— was probably not less than four hun- 

They were secured above the padding and 
brought close together, in the rows, by strings 
passing through them, and fastened to a cross 
cord or thong at each end, secured to the foun- 
dation. These strings were in part made of 
a deer or moose-skin, so cut in strips as 
to be square; and the other part by a two- 
twined cord, made of flax, as is shown by the 
fibre and odor when burnt. 

A fringe of the soft leather, having one of 
the shorter of the tubes on each of the straps, 
with a knot below each tube, to prevent it from 
slipping off, formed the ends of the belt; and 
the whole, when the copper was kept bright 
and the colors were fresh, made a jaunty addi- 
tion to the dress of the skin-clad native. Sim- 
ilar bright copper ornaments of Indian use, in 
other parts of the country, were, in early times, 
taken for gold by Europeans. 

Pieces of sole-leather, hard and thick, were 
also found in the same cavity. From the an- 
gular bend on the side of one of these frag- 
ments, a suggestion is derived that this mate- 
rial formed a box or case for the deposit of the 
belt, when not in use. The largest piece is about 
fifteen inches long and seven or eight wide, with 
an appearance, at the edges, of having been still 
larger. 

The soft leather and also the rushes, when 
burned, give off a greenish flame, showing how 
much they are impregnated with the rust of the 
wasted copper. 

One small piece of leather is of a different 
character, having the hair of the animal adher- 
ing to the surface, but easily rubbed off. A 
few bones of birds and an arrow-head of stone 
were also found with the rest of these articles. 

Similar tubes have been found on our coast, 
in recent times, bearing marks of great antiq- 
uity, some which have been deposited in the 
Cabinet of the Historieal Society; and also on 
an Indian belt, near the celebrated Dighton 
Rock, near Fall-river, in Massachusetts, with a 
breast-plate of brass and brass arrows, in a sort 
of quiver. Mention is also made in Weymouth’s 
voyage to our coast, in 1605, of “ girdles, deck- 
“ed round about with little round pieces of red 
“copper.” Earlier still, Verrazzano, in 1497, 
found copper among the aborigines of the East 
coast of the present United States; and tubes 
of the same metal, corresponding precisely in 
description to these found at Harpswell, have 
been exhumed from the mounds, in the valley 
of the Ohio. 

The question arises, whence did the natives 
procure this metal? The fact that sole-leather 
and flaxen twine were found with these tribes, 
is a sufficient indication that they may have 
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| come from European countries. The navigators 

to the coast, in 1602 and 1607, found several ar- 
ticles of transatlantic manufacture; and why 
may not these copper ornaments have been de- 
rived from the same sources? Or did they 
come from the mines of Lake Superior ? 


Scrars.—In the town of Bethlehem, Penn 
sylvania, there is a fire-engine, built during the 
reign of William and Mary, A. D. 1698. This 
engine was shipped from London, with the Col- 
onists, in 1742, and yet exists, just as it was re- 
ceived; with the exception of some common 
blue paint, put on recently. It is about eight 
feet long, and is constructed much on the same 
- as the New York engines of the present 

ay. 

— The peach stones cast aside by the armies 
at Petersburg have shot up into a grove of trees, 
forty-five miles long, which is now loaded with 
fruit. 


— On Agamenticus-hill, in York, lies buried 
the Indian Apostle, Saint Aspinquid. He was 
ninety-four years old, when he died, May 1, 1662; 
At the age of forty-two or forty-three, he was 
converted to Christianity, and spent fifty yeare 
of his life preaching to the sixty-six different 
nations or tribes of Indians, in the country. His 
funeral was conducted with great pomp and 
ceremony. The Indians sacrificed the following 
wild animals to the departed spirit: twenty- 
five bucks, sixty-seven doee, three ermines, thir- 
ty-two buffalues, one hundsed and ten ferrets, 
eigut hundred and thirty-two martens, two hun- 
dred and forty wolves, eighty-two wildcats, 
four hundred and eighty-two foxes, six hundred 
and twenty beavers, five hundred fishes, ninety- 
nine bears, thirty-six moose, fifty weasels, four 
hundred otters, five hundred and twenty rac- 
coons, one hunded and twelve rattlesnakes, three 
catamounts, nine hundred musquashes, sixty- 
nine woodchucks, one thousand, five hundred 
minks, thirty-eight porcupines. On his tomb- 
stone, was placed the following inscription : 


“ Present, useful ; absent, wanted ; 
“ Lived desired; dead, hime:ted.” 


—Itis a remarkable fact, that the eminent his- 
torian, Bancroft, while representing the United 
States, at the Court of St. James, having been 
allowed access to several public offices in Lon- 
don, for the purpose of historic research, found 
the original manuscript of an official -Dispatch 
of Arthur Dobbs, Governor of North Carolina, 
dated December, 1757. In this Dispatch to the 
Home Government, is a curious record, the lan- 
guage of Governor Dobbs: “ Mr. Starky, the 
“Treasurer, who governs many in the Assembly, 
“by loaning them money.” Thus it appears 
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that bribing members by loans, either quasi 
loans or genuine, is not of recent origin in 
North Carolina. 

fF —It is proposed, in Philadelphia, to bring the 
remains of William Penn from England to Penn- 
sylvania, and to erect a splendid monument 
over them. They were buried in a leaden cof- 
fin ; and their transportation to America will not 
be difficult. 


—The largest man on record was Miles Dar- 
den, a native of North Carolina, who was born 
in 1786, and who died in Tennessee, in 1867, 
He wasseven feet, six inches high ; and, in 1845, 
weighed eight hundred and seventy-one pounds. 
At his death, he weighed a little over one thous- 
and pounds. 


—The skeleton ot'an immense Mastodon was 
found, a month ago, near Petaluma, California, 
The head only has been exhumed as yet; but it 
appears to be attached to an entire skeleton. 
A tusk measures twenty-two inches in circum- 
ference ; and the skull is nearly three feet broad. 


—A French archeologist claims that the my- 
thology of the old Mexican race is the origin 
of those of China, India, Egypt, Persia, Greece, 
and Rome; aud that the New World is not 
only -the oldest, geologically, but is, in every 
sense, the cradle of the human race, 


—The building of the Bank of Pennsylvan- 
ia, on Second-street, above Walnut, was com- 
menced in April, 1799, and finished in 1801. 
The architect was B. H. Latrobe. 


—Four Governors of Massachusetts died in 
office: John Hancock, 1793; Increase Sumner, 
1799; James Sullivan, 1808; William Eustis, 
1825. 

—The brick wall around the Old South, was 
erected to deaden the noise in the street. 

~—In Lippincott’s Magazine, for August, it is 
stated that, for the first hundred years of the 
Gentleman's Magazine, there appeared on its 
title-page, a wood-cut, representing a hand hold- 
ing a nosegay, with the motto—afterwards 
adopted by the United States—‘‘ 7 Pluribus 
“Unum.” This motto was originally taken 
from an obscure poem of Virgil. 


VI.—NOTES. 


Boarpine Scuoot Expenses, 1783.—The 
following receipted bills were found among 
some old accounts which are now in the Libra- 
ry of the Connecticut Historical Society. 
They show what it cost to educate a young 
gentleman, at a private school, under the best 
moral influences, eighty-six years ago. Mr. 
John Schuyler, a son of Major-general Philip 
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Schuyler, of the Revolution, received “ School- 
“ing,” to the amount of £1. 4s, per quarter, 
from the Rev. Dr. Nathan Strong, of Hartford ; 
and he appears to have diligently studied, at 
the cost of £3. 18s, 9d. at David Bull’s famous- 
Tavern, some branches which the good Doctor 
perhaps had not time to teach. 
HARTFORD, Conn. dé. HS. 
Mr. Jonn ScuuyieEr, 
To Nathan Strong, 
To Schooling, 1 Quarter, 
Rec’d Payment, 
- NatHAan STRONG.. 


Dr. 
£1, 4. 


Oct. 21, 1788. 


Mr. Jonn ScHUYLER, 

1783. To David Bull, 
To Reckoning, at a Dance, 
To Ditto 


SONVPPONA 
oscoooooooroeoo:D? 


SSS arr 


£3, 13. 9 

Rec’d Oct’r 22d, 1783, of Peter Colt Esq.. 
Three pounds, thirteen shillings, and nine pence, 
L. Money, in full of the above Acco’t. 


Davin Butt. 


(The following” scraps may interest your readers, W. K.}. 
I 


New York, December 28, 1785.—The copper 
coinage, current in this city, is a reflection on the 
police, and must in the end, be a general loss to 
the citizens, as the intrinsic value of most of the 
coppers in cireulation, is not half what they pass 
for. Scarce a British vessel arrives but what 
brings very considerable quantities of rap half- 
pence; and yet, shameful as it is, this inunda- 
tion of base metal is passed with impunity and 
indifference.—New Jersey Gazette, January 9, 
1786. 2 


Extract of a Letter from Adam Bainfair, Mas- 
ter of the Fell Transport Ship, to his Owner, 
in Whitby, dated Quebec, May 15, 1776. 

“We have got the troubles of this winter 


“over, and have kept the town of Quebec in 
“ spite of all.ourenemies, I am now fitting qui 
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“the Fell as fast as possible, to go up the river.| ‘Snows, Caprains, Guns, Men. 
“*The rebels who run from the place on the 6th | « Royal Hester Davis, 14 120+ 
“inst. at the first approach a a frigate, were | « Dreadnought, Taylor, 14: 120. 
“* 4000 strong, and we have within the walls | « Mary Ann, : Shoals, 14. 120- 
“ . ? , 
1500. We have had a hard winter; beef was | « ike Thomson, 14, 120. 
“1s, per pound, and pork 1s. 8d. Before this | « Zornet Spelling, 14, 120. 
“comes to hand you will hear of our having | « Cicero, Smith, 14, 120. 
“been attacked on the 81st of December, when | « Revenge, Griffith, 14, 120. 
“*Thad the honour to command at that post | « Dogger Decoy, Knights, 6, 50. 
“where the grand attack was made, and had | «Schooner Peggy. Haddon, 10, 90. 
“the fortune of killing the General and his} « Schooner Hardy. Fry, 10, 90. 
“Aid de Camp, by the very first two guns I| « §chooner Albany, King, . 6, 50. 
“fired, which was a great means of saving the 
‘garrison; so you may find I am become an| ‘‘BricanTiNEs, Captains, GuNs, MEN. 
“ expert warrior. They made several attempts | “ King George, Waynman, 12, 110. 
““ afterwards, and raised four batteries against | «‘ Pr. of Orange, Dixon, 12, 110. 
“different parts of the town: One wasagainst | “ True Briton, Miller, 2, 110. 
“the shipping; which has done great damage | ‘* Hawke, Alexander, 12, 110. 
““to several of them, but most to the Fell; | ‘* De Lancey, Randle, 12, 110. 
“they knew the ship, as she lay between two | ‘+ Johnson, Gelston, 12, 110. 
“men of war: one boy on board has lost his | ‘* Hope, M’Daniel, 12, 110. 
“leg, and one more is wounded. All our ship’s | ‘* Pliny, Stoddard, 12, 110. 
“company are well, only John Hays wounded 
“in the hand.”—The Middlesex Journal, Lon-| “ Stoops. Caprains, GUNS, MEN. 
don, June 22, 1776. “ Goldfinch, Dobbs, 12, 100. 
OL “ Squirrel, Law, 12, 100. 
The celebrated Mr. Benedict Arnold, (formerly | ‘‘ Weaele, Fenton, 12, ~ 100. 
‘in the service of the United States, but now a| ‘‘ Foz, Crew, 12, 100. 
British General on half-pay) lately paid a visit, in | “ @eorge, Haley, 12, 100. . 
company with an English officer, to the eastern | ‘‘ Charming Sally, Dwight 10, 100. 
(flank of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, and | ‘‘ Wheel of Fortune, Collins, 10, 100. 
‘in a friendly manner waited on Col. Allen, [ Col. | ‘‘ Harlequin, Lane, 6, 50. 
-John Allan) at Dudley Island, [now called Treat's | ‘‘ Catherine, Sears, 10, 90. 
Island, Maine,| but tarried only a few hours, | ‘‘ Pr. Hdward, Hickey, 6, 50. 
judging it more expedient to sojourn in Nova-| ‘‘ Zyger, M'Dougal, .6, 50. 


Scotia, than in a country ever inimical to parri- 
cides.— New York Packet, August 10, 1786. 





New York PRrivaTEErs, tn 1757. 


The following; from The American Country 
Almanack for the Year of Christian Account, 
11758, published in New York, by Parker and 
Weyman, will indicate to your readers, where 
‘some portion of the fortunes of Old New York 
originally came from. 

New York Crry. J. A. R. 

‘*A List of Privateers fitted and fitting out of 
** New York, since the commencement of the pres- 
*‘ent War, to the 10th of October, 1757. 


** Surps, Caprains, Guns, MEN. 

** King William 3d, Amory, 24, 200. 

** Sturdy Beggar, Troup, 24, 200. 

Hercules, iller, 18, 150. 
4* King of Prussia, Seamour, 18, 150. 
“ D. of Cumberland, Lush, 18, 150. 

~** Oliver Cromwell, Nicoll, 16, 140. 
“‘ Defiance, Koffler, 16, 140. 

**“Royal Hunter, Jauncey, 16, 140. 





‘Also, Ship Blakeney, White, 18 Guns, 120 
‘* Men, supposed lost. 

“Snow Harl of Loudon, Valentine, 14 Guns, 
‘¢120 Men, taken, & retaken. And now madea 
‘* Brig, and fitted out again, Wallace. 

‘* Brig Mary, Pell, 12 Guns, 110 Men, taken, 
‘and carried to France. 

‘“‘Brig Prince George, Murray, 12 Guns, 110 
‘* Men, lost on the Caicoses. 

‘*Sloop Hardy, Grantham, 12 Guns, 110 Men, 
‘* Tost, & never heard of. 

‘*Sloop Bradstreet, Bickers, 6 Guns, 50 Men, 
** lost. 


‘“* The following Prizes have been taken and 
‘* brought into New York, viz: 


‘©1756, September. A snow by the Goldfinch; 
‘*a schooner by the Harlequin; two ships and 4 
‘“*snow by the Prince George; aship by the Zarl 
‘*of Loudon; and a snow retaken by the Mary. 

** October. Aschooner by the Johnson; a sloop 
“by the Goldjinch, and a dogger by the Briton. 

‘* December. A snow by the Harleguin; and a 
“ship by the King George. 
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“1757, January. A privateer-sloop by the 
** Goldfinch and Charming Sally. 

‘* March. Aship by the Peggy, and a snow by 
‘the Prince of Orange. 

‘* April. A snow by the Neptune. ; 

‘*May. Twoshipsand a privateer-sloop by the 
‘* Hercules; asnow retaken by the Neptune; three 
‘*ships, a snow and a brig, by the Hovwke, John- 
“gon, aud Charming Sally. 

** June. A brig retaken by the Hurleguin, 
“and a small privateer-sloop by the Hornet. 

‘* July. A large ship and a schooner by the 
‘* Hornet, and a ship by the Revenge and Hornet. 

‘* September. A. ship by the Harlequin; a 
“‘ship and a snow by the Royal Hester; and a 
‘brig by the Goldfinch; which is the last we have 
** account of. 

‘Besides these, several other prizes have 
‘*been taken by some of the above privateers, 
‘‘which they were obliged to carry into other 
** ports. 

“There has also been brought in here a prize- 
“ship by his Majesty’s ship the Nightingale, 
“and a snow by two Merchantmen, and a ship 
‘retaken by a Letter of Marque.” 


CapTaIn CARDEN AND THE MACEDONIAN.— 
While the Macedonian was building in the river 
Thames, a short time previous to the War of 
1812, General Williams, of Norwich, Conn., 
was in England, and was invited, among” other 
Americans then there, to go and see the Macedo- 
nian launched. He attended in company with 
Captain Carden, who had already been selected 
as commander of the new frigate. At that 
time, much was said by Captain Carden to the 
Americans, concerning the excellent construc- 
tion of the ship, and the superior state in which 
he intended she should be finished. 

About a year afterwards, it happened that 
General Williams was at Lisbon, while the 
Macedonian was there, and was invited by Cap- 
tain Carden to go on board his frigate, which he 
said was in complete order and had the finest 
crew in the British Navy. While on board, the 
Commander took occasion to speak in the high- 
est terms of his ship ; and made some compari- 
sons between the Macedonian and the frigates of 
the United States, very unfavorable to our Navy, 
and turning to the General—‘‘Such a ship as 
‘*this, Sir,” said he, ‘‘ never was built in the 
“United States. Yours’ have calico sides when 
**compared tothis!” ‘I am not the best judge 
“of ship-building,” said the General, ‘‘ but I 
‘fam induced to believe there are few better 
“‘built ships than those which compose the 
**American Navy.” ‘‘ Poor calico things,” re- 
plied Carden, ‘‘I was out’a few months since 
“*to America, where I saw your boasted frigate, 
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‘the United States: why, she is not to be 
‘*compared, Sir, with the Macedonian.” ‘‘ That 
‘*may be, ” replied “the General, ‘‘ but, as the 
‘relations between the two countries are very 
‘*much unsettled, some of your frigates tay 
‘have an opportunity of comparing th es, 
‘*side and side, with the United States.” 

Immediately on receiving news of the cap- 
ture and arrival of the Macedonian, General 
Williams hastened to New London, to pay his 
compliments to Captain Carden, then a prisoner 
on board the same ship he affected to despise. 
The meeting was such as might have been ex- 
pected—Captain Carden was much more dis- 
posed to talk of the flavor of the wine, the hos- 
pitality of the Americans, etc., than to compare 
the British and American frigates.—Wiles’s Reg- 
ister. 


VII.—QUERIES. 


Worpens In West CuEstEr-county, N. Y. 
—I have traced the family of Captain John Lor- 
imer Worden, of the Monitor, to his grandfather, 
George Worden, who bought, in 1791, of Syl- 
vanus Merritt and wife, in West Chester-county. 
I have consulted the County Clerk and Surro- 
gate’s Records, in White Plains, and Bolton’s 
local History. Can any one give me a further 
clue to the anterior history of said George, or 
other Wordens, in West Chester-county and vi- 
cinity ? O. N. WoRDEN. 


Doctor SHea’s SERIEs.—I have been endeav* 
oring to make up complete series of the Rela- 
tions, the American Linguistics, and the South- 
ern Series, issued by your predecessor in the edi- 
torial chair of THe HisTorIcaL MAGAZINE, but 
am puzzled in my efforts to learn what constitute 
complete sets of either. Can you inform me what 
are the titles, sizes, and order of publication of 
each ? 

If we can be favored, also, with a Bibliography 
of the minor issues of the several Historical So- 
cieties, I am sure many beside myself will be 
thankful for the information. Dick. 

BRONXVILLE, N. Y. 


VIII.—REPLY. 


Axsany Institute Sertes. (H. M. II. v, 336.) 
In reply to ‘‘ Dick,” I beg to state that Doctor 
Hough did not get encouragement enough to 
make a sure thing of it ; and, as he takes no risks, 
the project of issuing the works referred to was 
abandoned. J. M. 

Augpany, N. Y. 
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IX.—BOOKS, 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


{Publishers and others confine Books or Pamphlets for the 

Editor of Taz Hisrorroa MaGazinz, are res ly re- 

f the same, either direct to “ Henny B. 

+” or to Messrs. Cuanies 

Sorwexze & Co., ellers, 654 Broadway, New York 
City, as shall be most convenient for them.] 


A.—PUBLICATIONS BY SOCIETIES. 
L—J. M. J. V. Catalogue of the Officers and Siudents 


Seager ," s o bcachenle Yeon thee bn” (Buffalo.} 
Sine anno. Octavo, pp. 42. 

This neatly-printed pamphlet contains the Cat- 
alogue of Instructors and Students and Course 
of Studies in the Catholic Beminary of Our Lady 
of Angels,—an institution which originated in 
the zealous labors of Father Lynch, now Bishop 
of Toronto, a few years since. 

e course of studies seems to be very com- 
plete; and the long lists of students indicate 
that the institution is well supported. 


lawson, Morrisa N. 


2.—Catalogue of the Officers and Students of Yale Col- 
lege, with a statement of the Course of Instruction in the 
va Depariments. 1869-70. New Haven: 1869. Oc- 


tavo, pp. 74. 


The extended pamphlet before us contains the 
annual Catalogue of Old Yale, exhibiting her 


powerful corps of Instructors, her long lists of 
Students, her varied Courses of Studies, her ex- 
tensive means for Instruction, etc.; and we are 
not surprised that all who have known her, as 
their Alma mater, are earnestly proud of her. 


8.—Historical Sketches of The Presbyterian Churches, 
O. 8.) in Licking County, Ohio, read before the Licking 

oy Pag Association, by Rev. Henry Hervey. New- 
k, Ohio: 1869. Octavo, pp. 21. 


History of the Welsh Settlements in Licking County, 
Ohio; the characteristics of our Welsh Pioneers—their 
Church History, with mopaptieel Sketches of our leading 
Welshmen, read at the ck ng County Pioneer Meeting, 
April 7th, oak Isaac Smucker, Secretary Licking 
a Pioneer ety. Newark, Ohio. [1869.] Octavo, 
Pp. 


Pioneer Pamphiets No.8. Published by the Licking Co. 
Pioneer Society. An Account of the Celebration of Ameri- 
cap —aepeanenee, at Clay Lick, » | the Licking-county Pio- 
neers: ther with an Address, by Dr. Coulter, on early 
times in the Clay Lick Settlement. Also, historical Sketch- 
es of the tow ps of Licking, Bowling Green, Franklin, 
Hopewell, &c. ; being Pioneer Papers Nos. 47, 48, 49, 50 and 
61. By Isaac Smucker. Newark, Ohio: Clark & West. 
1869. Octavo, pp. 85. 


This young Society—‘‘The Licking County 
‘* Pioneer Society”.—was organized on the first 
of May, 1867, in Newark, Licking-county, Ohio. 
It was organized for the purpose of ‘‘ preserving 
‘*accurate and fall descriptions of the antiquities 
‘*or ancient works of the mound-builders in our 
‘country, and to collect and preserve all the 
** leading facts and incidents connected with the 
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‘* early settlement of the different sections of the 
‘“‘country, by neighborhoods and townships; 
‘*also, to procure the names and ages of the first 
‘* settlers, the places whence they came, when 
‘*and how they came, and whatever incidents of 
‘*an interesting character attended their journey 
“and pioneer life; and, also, the manners, cus- 
‘*toms, habits and characteristics, in the pioneer 
‘* times, as well as the diseases most prevalent 
‘‘and the mode of their treatment, the character 
‘‘of the soil and timber, also natural produc- 
‘* tions in the forest, the animals and game, with 
‘* hunting incidents in pioneer life, and to gather 
‘*all reliable facts as to Indian history and the 
‘* mound- builders.” 

With this very extended plan, Hon. William 
Stanbery was elected President; Doctor J. N, 
Wilson, Thomas J. Anderson, 4nd Daniel Forry, 
Vice-presidents; Enoch Wilson, Treasurer; Col- 
onel W. Spencer, Corresponding Secretary; and 
Isaac Smucker, Recording Secretary; and these 
have been annually re-elected and still hold the 
several offices. Committees on Memoirs—whose 
duty it is to report the deaths and characters of 
pioneers and of those who are members of the 
Society—on Antiquities, and on Pioneer History, 
are also appointed annually; and one hundred 
and eighteen members are enrolled in the Pioneer 
branch of the Society and ten in the Antiquarian. 
Thirty-eight Honorary Members have been elected. 

The Soeiety has issued three ‘‘ Pioneer Tracts” 
—those named at the head of this article—and 
fifty-one ‘‘ Pioneer Papers,” in the local newspa- 
pers; has collected asmall Cabinet of Relics, pet- 
rifications, crania, and contents of the mounds— 
the latter including beads, arrow-heads, spears, 
axes, hatchets, bones, teeth, etc.; has gathered a 
small Library, ‘‘ mostly of old-time books”; sus- 
tains a Course of Lectures, mainly on subjects of 
Scientific, Historical, and Antiquarian interest; 
and, withall, is prosperous and harmonious. 

A taste for historical and antiquarian pursuits 
is not a very common trait, in the character of 
our people: we suppose, therefore, that this 
young organization has becn effected through the 
efforts of two or three—possibly of one—zealous 
lovers of ‘‘ the olden time;” that they (if there are 
more than one) do all the work, raise all the 
money, and inspire all who engage in it, either 
as actors or spectators. We suppose that this 
body meets and enjoys itself, by a revival of old 
recollections, a reviewal of fading acquaintanc- 
ship, and a display of homely but honorable 
heirlooms. We suppose that Addresses, concern- 
ing old men, old women, and old times, follow; 
and that all then repair to their happy homes, 
satisfied in having honored and in having been 
honored. 

The homely pamphlets before us seem to con- 
tain the record of such assemblages; and as they 
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present the recollections of the early settlers of 
Licking-county, Ohio, concerning that  settle- 
ment, their want of beauty dves not diminish 
their importance, as exceedingly valuable mate- 
rial for the future historian of Ohio and of the 
West. 

There are no unnecessary words in these little 
tracts ; but the directness of the style indicates the 
earnestness of those who were engaged in the work 
which they had undertaken to perform. They 
appropriately commemorate the virtues and the 
sacrifices of the founders of the community from 
which these have come to us; and we take pleas- 
ure in thus calling the attention of our readers to 
them. 


B.—OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS. 


4.—Report of the Minister of Public Instruction of the 
Province of Quebec, for the year 1867, and in part for 
the year 1868. Printed by order of the Legislative Assem- 
bly. Quebec: Printed by Augustin Cété. 1869. Royal oc- 
tavo, pp. Xv, 827. 

This very elaborate Report of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction indicates that there 
were, in Lower Canada, in 1867, three thous- 
and, seven hundred, and twelve institutions de- 
voted to that purpose; that two hundred and 
eight thousand, and thirty scholars attended 
them ; and that the contributions, by taxation, 
for their support, amounted to seven hundred 
and twenty-eight thousand, four hundred, and 
ninety-four dollars. Besides, there were one 
hundred and forty six Dissensient Protestant 
Schools, attended by a very large number of 
children and forty-four Catholic Dissentient 
®chools, attended by one thousand four hundred 
and sixty-three children. 

The whole Report exhibits a very satisfactory 
state of affairs; and we are sure that the result 
will compare favorably with that of many of 
the systems which are in vogue, hereabouts. 


assed June 
tate Printer, 


5.—Laws of the Stateof New nee’, 


Session, 1869. Manchester: John B. 
1869. Octavo, pp. 268-890. 


This very handsome pamphlet forms one por- 
tion of a volnme of the Session Laws of the 


larke, 


State; and, although it is more particularly in- | 


teresting to the inhabitants of that State, it is 
not without interest to those who are not of 
New Hampshire. 


6.—Ninth Annual Reportof the Brooklyn Park Commis. 
tioners. January, 1869. Brooklyn: 1869. Octavo, pp. 75, 


The city of Brooklyn is no longer a child in 
the sisterhood of municipalities; and she as- 
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number of the youthful, in other parts of the 
world. 

She has her Nassau Water-works, as New 
York has her Croton: she has her Mercantile Li- 
brary and Historical Society, as her elder sister 
has her's: she follows the bad example of her 
neighbor in having her “rings” to control her 
affairs: she follows what many consider a good 
example, in establishing a Park, which promis- 
es to possess rare beauties and to become one 
of the most notable of the series, in America. 

The very beautiful volume before us is the 
ninth of the series of Reports which have been 





published concerning this Park; and we have 
gone over it with surprise at the extraordinary 
results which have been already secured—a 
Park has been made which “ is worthy of the 
“name, and, in some degree, commensurate with 
“the magnitude and the requirements of a great 
“city; where the eye may be refreshed by rest- 
“ing upon something else than mere intermi- 
“nable rows of brick and mortar; and where 
“refining meditative influences will ever teach 
“ ae trade is not the whole end and aim of 
\“ life.” 


1.— Thirteenth Annual Report of the Vermont Board of 
Education, with the Report of the Secretary made to the 
eee, September, 1869. Montpelier: 1869. Octavo, pp, 

, 80. 

First Annual Report of the Insurance Commissioners 
of the State - Vermont, for 1868-9. Montpelier: 1869. 

ctavo, pp. 1 

Report of the Fish Commissioners of the State of Ver- 
mont.) By Albert D. Hager and Charles Barrett. For the 
Year 1869. Montpelier: 1869. Octavo, pp. 16. 

Vermont Annual Reports of State Officers for 1869: 
comprising the Reports of the Auditor of hanaioie, Adju- 
tant and Inspector General, Quarter-master General, Rail- 
road Commissioner, Commasioner of the Insane, Trustees 
and Superintendent of the Vermont Asylum for the Insane, 
Directors and Chaplain of the State Prison, Trustees of the 
Vermont Reform School, Sergeant at Arms, and Trustees of 
the University of Vermont and State Agricultural College, 
Published by authority. Montpelier: 1869. Octavo, pp. 
159, 60. 89, 61, 28, 27, 82, 13, 10. 

State of Vermont. Annual Directory for the us 
the General Assembly : containing the eles and Orders of 
the Senate and Honse, together with the Constitution of 
the State and that of the Gaited States ; and a List of the 
Executive, Legislative, and Judicial Departments of the 
State ; State Insti!utions, their locality and officers ; and 
other historical and statistical information. Prepared, pur- 
suant to an Act of the General Assembly. by Geo. Nichols 
Secretary of State. Manuaiof Parliamentary Practice by 
Henry Clark, Secretary of the Senate. Montpelier > 1969, 
16mo. pp. 258. 

In the above series of volumes, we have the 
record of Vermont, for 1869. It embraces the 
detailed narratives of her several State officers, 
concerning their respective stewardships; and 
the record is highly creditable to cach of them 
and creditable, too, to the rural Commonwealth 


serts her maturity with all the spirit, and love | of which they are. respectively, the agents, 


of display, and servile imitation of the leaders 
of the fashions, which characterize the greater 


The Annual Directory is a very usefal work 
for reference, on ali matters pertaining to the 
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Government of Vermont, past and present; 
and it is evidently the work of a master-hand, 
in historical pursuits, concerning Vermont and 
-her successive Governments. 


C.—TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 


8.—The Architect and Monetarian; a brief memoir of 
Thomas Alexander Tefft, ne labors in Europe to 
establish a universal currency. By Edwin Martin Stone. 
Providence: Sidney S. Rider & Brother. 1869. Octavo, 
pp, 64, with a carton of two pages. 

The subject of this memoir was born in Rich- 
mond, Rhode Island, the third of August, 
1826; received a good c on-school education ; 
taught a country school; engaged in the study 
of architecture; entered Brown University and 
took a De in Philosophy; and became one 
of the leading Architects in Providence, if not in 
New England. He was patronized, luckily for 
himself, by liberal and -enlightened men; was 
enabled to visit Europe; and was as widely as he 
was justly respected. He was, also, a successful 
student of the science of Finance; and he became 
widely and honorably known from his efforts to 
secure an ‘‘ universal currency ”—an identity of 
coinage between all the nations of the world. 
He died in Florence, Italy, on the twelfth of De- 
cember, 1859; aged thirty-three years. 

The pamphlet before us is a well-written mem- 
oir of this useful man, by our friend, Rev. E. M. 
Stone, of Providence ; and it will very well serve 
to perpetuate his memory, among those unto 
whom he was so well and favorably known. 


9.—The History of Pendennis; His fortunes and mis- 
ortunes, his friends and his greatest enemy. By William 

. Thackeray. With illustrations by the author. New 
York: Harper & Bros. 1869. Octavo, pp. 349. Price 75 
cents. 


Peg Woffington, Christie Jostone, and other stories. 
By Charles Reade. New York: Harper & Bros. 1869. Oc- 
tavo, pp. 212. Price 50 cents. 


The Clotster and the Hearth; a oe Wife,and Wid- 


A Matter-of-fact Romance. By Charles Reade. New 


ow. 
1869. Octavo, pp. 255. Price 50 


York: Harper & Bros. 
cents. 

In Silk Attire _A Novel. B 
York: Harper & Bros. 1869. 
cents. 

Found Dead. By the author of A Beggar on horseback, 
etc. Harper & Bros. 1869. Octavo, pp. 110. Price 50 
cents. * 

Wrecked in Port. A Novel. 
York: Harper & Bros. 1869. 
cents. 

The Minister's Wife. By Mrs. Olyphant. New York: 
Harper & Bros, 1869. Octavo, pp. 19% Price 75 cents. 

A Beggar on horseback; or, a Country Family. By the 
euthor of Carlyon’s Year. New York: Harper & Bros. 
1869. Octavo, pp. 124. Price 35 cents. 


This body of light literature is from the pro- 
_ lific Press of Harper & Brothers; and as it is 


William Black. New 
ctavo, pp. 126. Price 50 


7 Edmund Yates. New 
tavo, pp. 142. Price 50 
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from the pens of the most accomplished authors, 
and is a marvel of cheapness, to say nothing of its 
typographical neatness, it will unquestionably 
find an extended sale. 


coon no years 5 renting Phe Dea ORS 
etc, Editio prima Americana. Audoverii: in Republica 
Massachusettensi, Sumptibus et typis W. F’. Draper, i. 1869, 
Small octavo, pp. 82. 

A beautiful little book, prepared in a truly 
scholarly way. ‘The fragments which we have 
of Theoguis and Phocylides are admirably adapt- 
ed for school use on account of their high moral- 
ity, as well as their pure language. Athough 
much doubt hangs over the genuiness of the poe- 
ma admonitorium, such lines as the forty-third 
showing a post-christian?origin, yet there may be 
much of Phocylides in the poem ; and its Ionic 
Greek is unquestionably perfect. 

Dr. Feuling (who is Professor in the Wisconsin 
University) has done a good thing in putting out 
this first American edition. C. 


11.—The Intelligence of Animals, with illustrative anec- 
dotes. From the French of Ernest Menault. With illus- 
trations. [New York.) Charles Scribner & Co. 1869. Du- 
odecimo, pp. xvi, 870. 

In our number for June, we referred to three 
illustrated volumes, part of a series, which, the 
enterprising and excellent house of Charles Scrib- 
ner & Co. had issued; and the volume before us 
is the fourth of this Library of Wonders. 

It relates, as will be seen, to the intelligence of 
animals—a fruitful theme—and we must say that 
some very wonderful instances of that intelli- 
gence are therein related. 

Like the earlier volumes of the series, this new 
issue is well printed and carefully illustrated. 


12.—In Heaven we know our own: or, Solace for the Suf- 
fering. Translated from the-French, with the permission 
and approval of the author, Rev. Father Blot,S.J. By a 
Lady. New York: The Catholic Publication Society. 1869. 
16mo. pp. 166. 

This little volume has arrested the attention of 
many who have been in distress, in consequence 
of theloss, by Death, of members of their fami- 
lies ; and because of its peculiar fitness to afford 
consolation to those who are thus afflicted, it has 
been put into an English dress, with the approval 
of its author. 

Because of its peculiar characteristics, as a 
Roman Catholic production, this volume will not 
be as fully acceptable, in all cases, as among those 
who are members of that Church; yet there is 
very much in it which may be profitably and ac- 
ceptably read by those who are not of that faith. 

It isa very pretty little volume; and will be 
widely acceptable. 
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18.—The Parser and Analyzer for beginners. With Di- 
ms and suggestive Pictures. By Francis A. March. 

ew York: Harper & Bros. 1869. 16mo., pp. vi, 86. 
This pretty little school-book claims to ‘‘ task 
“memory as little as possible, perception and 
‘judgment as much as possible,” in the dry oc- 
cupation of parsing and analyzing sentences; 
and, although the system is a new one to us, we 
incline to the opinion that it isa good one. At 
any rate, the pupil must study and become ac- 
inted with the rules or, at once and constantly, 
Sat his ignorance to his teacher and his class ; 
and, if for no other reason than this, we incline 

to favor this, to us, new system of teaching. 


14.—The Patriot's History of Ireland. By M. F. On- 
sack. Ireland: National Publicational Office, Kenmar, 
County Kerry. 1869. 16mo. pp. 320. 

We have received through the Catholic Publi- 
cation Society, this very pretty little hand-book 
of the History of Ireland—a volume which pre- 
sents, from the Jrish stand-point, a carefully-pre- 
pared and exceedingly useful synopsis of that 
very interesting subject. 

It is well-printed, neatly illustiated, and of con- 
venient form; and we have no doubt that it will 
be acceptable as it will be useful to the thousands 
of our fellow-citizens, who are deeply and prop- 
erly interested in the subject on which it treats. 


X.—MISCELLANY. 


Wri1i1aM A. WHITEHBAD AND THE NEW JER- 
sEY BOUNDARY DIscussion.—During 1865 and 
1866, while we edited The Gazette, published 
at Yonkers, in this County, a discussion of the 
vexed question of the North-eastern boundary 
of New Jersey, on the line of ‘“ Hudson's 
“River,” was opened in the columns of that 
paper, by General John Cochrane, the Attorney- 
general of New York, who was followed, on 
the same side, by J. Romeyn Brodhead, LL.D., 
‘ the Domestic Corresponding Secretary of the 
New York Historical Society. The positions 
assumed by these gentlemen, were promptly at- 
tacked by William A. Whitehead, the Corres- 
ponding Secretary of the New Jersey Histori- 
cal Society, and a widely-known historical writ- 
er of Newark, in that State. 

The arguments in support of the rival States 
having thus been presented, by their respective 
representatives, than whom none were more wide- 
ly known or justly distinguished, we were called 
on to decide, editorially, between the two; and, 
after much persuasion, we consented to do so, 

In our editorial announcement of this forth- 
coming article from our own pen, we stated 
that it would be written by “a well-known 
“member of the New York Historical Socie- 
‘ty;” but it appeared, when it was published, 
‘ . 
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over our own signature, and without any conceal- 
ment whatever, either of the sources of our in- 
JSormation or of the hand which really used it. 

To this article, Mr. Whitehead responded im 
an extended and labored reply, which we print- 
ed, with all its deformities, 7n our paper—as we 
had printed all the preceding articles—with- 
out the least alteration or abridgment, and with-. 
out any charge to the writer for our outlay. 

The character of Mr. Whitehead’s reply to: 
our finding was such that we considered it to: 
be our duty to follow with a careful exposition 
of his corruption of the authorities to which he- 
had appealed; and, in the course of that discus- 
sion—as the correspondence is not now before 
us, we cannot state positively in which of our two 
articles it occurred,—we were constrained to 
point out and condemn, in severe terms, an ad- 
dition, BY HIM, without notice ef such addition, 
of certain lines, in a copy of an important map,. 
which, in the original, contained, in that place, 
no such lines, nor any other—a mode of writing 
history which we had previously exposed, in the 
practice of the same gentlemen, in an earlier 
stage of the discussion, where he saw fit to omit 
from a copy of the van der Donck map, which 
he published, certain words, jizing the locality of” 
the mouth of Hudson's River, which tended to 
overthrow the argument in favor of the pretence 
of New Jersey, which he was attempting to 
smuggle into an undue importance. 

All this discussion was carried on, by the 
sevral parties, in their individual characters, 
avd without the least pretence of official action.. 
It was, also, as we have said, published over the 
personal signatures of each, and without the 
least expense, in any particular, to the several 
writers, Yet Mr. Whitehead was pleased to 
report his own portion of the correspondence, 
omitting all other portions, to the New Jersey 
Historical Society, asa part of his official la- 
bors, as its Secretary ; and to cause that partic- 
ular portion of it, and that only, to be printed 
in its Proceedings for 1865-6; and he was. 
pleased, also, at a subsequent date, to add an 
addendum, which is as obnoxious to the pre- 
tentions to personal respectability which Mr, 
Whitehead is accustomed to display as it is of- 
fensive to his other pretensions, to be consider- 
ed the authoritative exponent of the real his-- 
tory of New Jersey, both as a Colony and a 
Commonwealth. 

This last attempt at writing history, which 
Mr. Whitehead has made, escaped our notice 
until within a few days; and it has consequent- 
ly become a portion of the published records 
of that notable discussion—if the timid, half- 
concealed attempt of the New Jersey Histori- 
cal Society, to tell only one-half of the narrative: 
may reasonably be considered such a record— 
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without our previous knowledge of its exist- 
ence, anywhere. 

We are not surprised at this trick. We are 
prepared for anything which William A. White- 
head shall conceive to be best adapted to pro- 
mote his present purpose, no matter how un- 
usual or how disreputable it may be; and our 
experience among his mutilated maps and those 
of his own manufacture, each bearing, on its 
face, what purports to be other authority than 
his own and other pretensions to authorship, 
warrants us in the belief that, really, “ like pro- 
“* duces like.” 

We offer these remarks as an explanation of 
the promise which we now make, that as soon 
as our existing engagenients shall permit, we 
shall take,proper notice of the pretentious “ W. 
“A, W.” of The New Jersey Historical Society 
and of some of his manipulations of the history 
of that unfortunate State. H. B. D. 


Tue Virernta Historica Society has made 
an earnest appeal for aid in restoring its prestige 
and resources. It is one of the oldest Histori- 
cal Societies of the Continent, and has been fa- 
vorably situated for the collection of records 
and authentjc traditions of the greatest value. 
But it never made the best use of its opportu- 
nities ; and stores of rare and valuable historical 
papers, which ought to have been securely treas- 
ured in its archives, were swept away and lost, 
during the War. With these, the whole endow- 
ment of the Society was also lost; and now, 
without assistance, it has no alternative but to 
abandon the field and leave the care of the an- 
nals, which have so long been in its keeping, to 
other hands. The appeal is addressed to the 
people of the other States, who still look upon 
the history of Virginia, in its earlier, if not in 
its latter, days, as too valuable a part of our 
common history to be left to take care of itself. 

Tue Historical SociETY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
also sets forth the dangers to which its collections 
are exposed for want of facilities for proper ar- 
rangement and protection against fire. The So- 
ciety is in possession of fifteen thousand volumes 
and eighty-five thousand pamphlets and manu- 
scripts, together with portraits and memorial 
articles of interest and value; but 7’he Press de- 
clares reproachfully that in “the second city of 
“this vast empire,” where “ money can be ob- 
“tained for party or political purposes with 
“ great facility,” this Society is confined to the 
third floor of a building unsuitable in itself, 
and liable at any moment to destruction by fire. 
The citizens are asked to contribute to a fire- 
proof building. 


THE ScorcH.—The Editor of the Fayetteville 
Eagle attended the “Scotch Fair” in Rich- 
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mond-county, and gives some of the names of 
his friends, which we copy as a curiosity to 
those who are not familiar with the Scotch set- 
tlements of North Carolina: 

““ We were at the Scotch Fair, in good health, 
“ eating pies, eggs and stewed-chicken, at John 
“ McLauchlin’s tent, and occasionally taking su- 
“gar and water, &c., with our cousins, Neill 
“ McNeill, Dugald McDugald, Daniel McDan- 
“jel, Roderic McGeachy, Lauchlin McLaugh- 
“Jin, Duncan McPhatter, Archy McCrainy, Mur- 
“doch McEachern, Norman McCaskill, Hugh 
“McCollum, Baldy Finlayson, Malcom MclIn- 
“tyre, John Knox McLeod, and Martin Luther 
“ McGugan,” 

The Scotch Fair began on the eleventh of May, 
near Laurel Hill, in Richmond-county, North 
Carolina, and continued the balance of the week, 
Ali classes of men congregate there, on these oc- 
casions, in immense numbers, from that and the 
adjoining Counties. The business is an active 
promiscuous trade in horses, mules, wagons, to- 
bacco, liquors, dry-goods, leather, flour, bacon, 
notions, &c. Traders locate there for the week, 
in shanties made of boards, tents &c. A large 
portion of the peddlers, wagoners, mule-drov- 
ers, gamblers and traveling traders of two or 
three States, gather at these Fairs, The insti- 
tution was established some seventy years ago, 
by the early Scotch settlers; is chartered by the 
Legislature; and, is similar to the great Euro- 
pean Fairs. Friday and Saturday are the most 
crowded days.—Fayetteville Hagle, 


THe Sa.ispury Famiiy.—Mr. Charles Cur- 
tiss, who had undertaken the task of writing 
np the Genealogy of the Salisbury family, died 
some five years ago, and his papers having fall- 
en into the hands of Doctor J. H. Salisbury, 
of Cleveland, Ohio, at the solicitation of 
many members of the family, that gentleman 
has undertaken the laborious and tedious task 
of collecting the material for the complstion of 
the above work. He is anxious to obtain all 
the information he can, concerning the origin 
and history of the name and family, both in 
Europe and this country. If any of our read- 
ers shall fall upon anything that will aid in the 
labor, he will confer a special favor by letting 
the Doctor know it. 


Tae Dawson Famriy.—Our friend and name- 
sake, CHARLES CARROLL Dawson, Esq., is en- 
gaged on a history of that branch of the family 
which sprang from East Haven, Conn. His ad- 
dress.is 94 Chambers-street, New York City; and 
he will thank any one for material which will 
serve him. 





